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SINGING GALLERY (UPPER PANEL) 
Cathedral Museum, Florence (See Sketch page 219) 4 


Published monthly, except July and August, by the 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Publication Office Editorial and Business Offices 
10th and Scull Streets 10 South Market Square : 
LEBANON, PA. HARRISBURG, PA. 


Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post office at Lebanon, Pa., under the act of 
March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Sept. 1, 1921. 
PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION, DECEMBER 26-28, 1923 
One and one-half fare for round trip—identification certificate plan. See page 216 








MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS 


This remarkable series of 185 volumes, a veritable Treasure House of 
Literature, offers, in convenient form and at an attractive price, all 
the standard classics and many types of modern material. 


One title in this series which may have escaped your notice is Selections 
from ‘‘Southern Poets’’ Edited by William Landor Weber 
Professor of English, Emory College, Georgia 


Includes: 


(a) Biographical sketches of the 25 most gifted southern poets. 
(6) Representative selections from the works of these poets, followed by critical 
notes and aids. 





Poe: 

To Helen. 

Israfel. 

Lenore. 

The Haunted 
Palace. 

The Conqueror 
Worm. 

The Raven. 

The City in the 
Sea. 

Ulalume. 

Annabel Lee. 

The Bells. 

Timrod: 

The Cotton Boll. 

The Lily Confi- 
dante. 

Carolina. 

Ode. 

Sonnet. 


Hayne: 

The Solitary 
Lake. 

Aethra. 

In the Wheat- 
field. 

Macdonald’s 
Raid. 

The Mocking 
Bird. 


The Pine’s 
Mystery. 
My Study. 
Russell: 
Christmas-night 
in the Quar- 
ters. 
Lanier: 
Song of the 
Chattahoochee. 
The Marshes of 
Glynn. 
My Springs. 
haw: 
A Song. 
Tucker: 
Resignation. 


ey: 
The Star-Spang- 
led Banner. 
Pinkney: 
A Health. 
A Picture-song. 
A Serenade. 
Prentice: 
The Closing 
Year. 
Cooke: 
Florence Vante. 
Wallis: 
The Blessed 
Hand. 


Pike: 

To Spring 

Dixie 

To the Mocking 
Bird. 

Thompson: 

Music in Camp. 

Ashby. 

The Battle Rain- 
bow. 

Ticknor: 

Virginians of the 
Valley. 

Little Giffen. 

Loyal. 

Ryan: 

The Conquered 
Banner. 

Song of the Mys- 
tic. 

Hope: 

Three Summer 
Studies. 

From “Arms and 
the. Man.” 

Wilde: 

My Life is Like 
the Summer 
Rose. 

To the Mocking 
Bird. 

Ode to Ease. 


Preston: 

A Grdve in Hol- 
lywood Ceme- 
tery, Richmond. 

The Mystery of 
Croa-tan. 

Legare: 

£0 a Laly. 

Ahab Moham- 
med. * 

Jackson: 

The Red Old 
Hills of 
Georgia. 

Lamar: 

The Daugitter of 

Mendoza. 
Meek: 

The Mocking 
Bird. 

A Song. 

Land of the 
South. 

O’Hara: 

The Bivouac of 

the Dead. 
Simms: 

The Lost Pleiad. 
The Burden of 
the Desert. 
The Grape-vine 

Swing. 





THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE - 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to. advertisers. 


It will be appreciated. 
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Mew Worcs, New Words /( WINSTON > 


memnnely sf ie 2 STIMULATE AMERICANISM 


pronounced.and d 


WEBSTERS NEW THE YOUNG 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY = AMERICAN READERS 


The Get the 
me, Best Our Home and Personal Duty 
Third Grade 


Our Town and Civic Duty 


Fourth Grade 


Community Interest and Public Spirit 
Fifth Grade 


CIVICS 
Our Neighborhood Our Community 


For Rural Schools For City Schools 

These books, attractive, fascinating, im- 
pelling, correspond to the Pennsylvania 
Course of Study to an extent that will amaze 
and delight you. Compare them with your 
prescribed course of study. 

Special Notice to P. S. E. A. Members 


You are cordially invited to visit our manufac- 
tory, (right ie ag heart of the city) while attend- 






















Suthoritys eo Her naan 
@ a Few Samples: 
Esthonia sippio Ruthene *% 
aerograph askari, broadcast 
Blue Cross cyper agrimotor 
rotogravure _stellite © Devil Dog 
Air Council sterol hot pursuit 
mystery ship taiga abreaction 
capital ship sokol activation 
affectivity Swaraj photostat 
mud gun realtor | overhead 
megabar soviet Red Star 


Is this Storehouse 
of Information 









































2700 pages ’ LS ing the E. A. meeting December 26, 27 and 
6000 illustrations : 28 = Phiiadclphia Over ten thousand books made 
407,000 words and phrases : daily 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 

, Write for a. sample pege of tl the New Words, specimen of 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Regu’ rs, FREE. 

palypsetncemne ————————F OR TEXTBOOKS. J 











G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A- 





The E. L. Rice Mathematical Chart Revolutionizes Mathematics 


Its Tabulated Information Would Fill a City Library 
Eclipses Slide-rules and Costly Calculators 
Solves Mathematical Problems at a Glance a 


This chart gives you tables of decimal equivalents that would require a library of books. It 
gives you tables of interest calculations that would require volumes, It gives you tables of square 
roots, cube roots, and other roots that would require a library. It gives tables of their powers that 
would require a like library. It gives you tables of trigonometric solutions that would require a 
library. A library of algebraic solutions, of proportion solutions, of conversions from centimeters to 
inches, of square feet to square inches, and of thousands of other @onversions. This chart gives you 
tabulated information that would fill a Carnegie library with tables. 

Practically every problem solvable mathematically is solved at a glance on this chart, and 
you do not need to know how to solve them mathematically. The chart knows this, it does 
this, and you need not know the why and wherefore. After a few minutes’ study of this chart, 
for instance, you can solve practically any problem in trigonometry that you could solve after a 
year’s study in college, and, what’s more, you have the answer in a fraction of the time in which 
you could solve it if you had spent the year in college learning how. It solves problems from simple 
arithmetic up through trigonometry. Multiplication of small or large numbers at a glance. Frac- 
tions, the boy’s horror, dissolve and become playthings. Proportion is likewise but a glance. The 
difficult square and cube. root, which very few remember how to do and which is hard to do if you 
remember, is solved as quickly as you can say it. 

Algebraic equations fade away. In geometric estutions all you have to do is look at your 
subject and you know its every property. You can read circumferences from diameters as fast as 
veu can say the figures; likewise areas and volumes. It is a revolution in mathematics. Study 
this chart for a few minutes and you have a course in mathematics, on a new principle, that short- 
cuts your work in solving problems to a fraction of time under old methods. 
sa —— 16% in., book paper 50c, ledger paper $1; 34 in., $10; 40 in., $15; 48 in., $25; 6 ft., $50; 

t., $100. 

. Since this chart so far surpasses any previous method of mechanical calculation, no educational 
room is complete without having on its wall the largest chart it will take, from which calculations 
can be made at a glance while seated at the desk. 

Lectures on this chart have proven tremendous drawing cards. A lecturer will be furnished 
at $25 per diem plus railroad fare and this lecture will include the furnishing free to each auditor 
of a 50c chart. 

Indorsed by best mathematical authorities 


E. L. RICE Machinists’ Building Washington, D. C. 
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Temple University 





Broad and Montgomery Avenue 
Phone, Diamond 0631 Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College, School of Commerce 


Professional Schools—Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, 
Chiropody 


School of Music, University High 
School 


Training School for Nurses 





Send for Bulletin 





Did You Ever See 
A REALLY INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC? 


Here it is: 


The Inductive Problem Arithmetic: By 
Harry Brooks, of the Boston Pub- 
lic Schools. A two-book series cov- 
ering Grades IV-VIII. Book I, 70c. 
Book II, 80c. 


Problem Arithmetic: an Inductive 
Drill-book, 90c. To accompany 
any textbook. By Harry Brooks. 


Improvements in teaching for which 
these books stand are: 


The socialized recitation 
An ultra-inductive method 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street - BOSTON 











SPECIAL 


THE Tt LINES 


REGISTERED 





SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


HELP THE CHILDREN 
SATISFY THE TEACHER 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
OUR NEW CATALOG 


ROBERTS & MECK 
101 MARKET ST. HARRISBURG, PA. 








YOUR CHILDREN DESERVE GOOD ART 





Our Picture Studies, chosen from the best of the 
world’s art by one of the most successful supervisors in 
the country, provide illustrative material and teachers’ 
leaflets for all the grades. 


Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the grade 
in which you are interested 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 





STEVENS. 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 














Advance editions of an attractive, 
up-to-date, and teachable series of 
arithmetics under the title of The 
Pilot Arithmetics have just come from 
the press. The books now ready are 


BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
| For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 


Free specimen copies will be 
sent upon application 








BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight is in press 


Newson & Company 


Publishers of The Aldine Group of 
Textbooks on Reading, Spelling 
and Language 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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What Can Moving Pictures In Your School Do for You? 
Let’s consider moving pictures in the school 
from your personal point of view. It isn’t custo- 
mary, we know, but the teacher surely has a 
vital interest in any equipment for school use. 
How will it affect you? 

First, moving pictures will make it possible for 
you to start a real cultural and social center in 
your community. Their judicious use in edu- 
cational entertainments will bring the adults as 
well as the children and make you the natural 
leader in a broader civic development. 


Second, moving pictures will increase your own 
effectiveness as a teacher. There is no longer 
any question about the uniformity and the last- 
ing character of the impressions made by pic- 
tures. Suitable films are now available on many 
subjects. They will make your time more pro- 
ductive of results. 


To realize these advantages, you require first, 
the projection equipment. It is sufficient here 
to point out that the Acme S. V. E. is the ideal 
school projector because the same machine is 
easily available both for entertainment and class 
room use; it is both a moving picture projector 
and a stereopticon; and it has the exclusive gold 
glass shutter, making it possible to stop any- 
where on a film and show a still picture. We 
can go into these details with you fully at the 
proper time, also into the matter of film supply, 
financing your equipment, etc. 

All we want to know now, however, is that you 
appreciate the advantages to you of having mov- 
ing pictures in your school. Send the coupon 
below. It carries no obligation and will be kept 
strictly confidential. 


ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR COMPANY 
806 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 











Gentlemen: 


I would like to see moving pictures in 
my school. Without obligation to me, 
you may send me more detailed infor- 
mation looking to the accomplishment 
of that purpose. 

INGUOl ss Seine Suit cuetacsuoueeeontees 
FOCKOARE 5522s cos wnocnenseueus nee deeds 


SOND 2 rs os os ceviacosnweeereasadws: 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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“Pictures Speak 
A Universal 
Language” 


Visual Education material is 
now considered a part of the 
equipment of the up-to-date 
school. 


Keystone Stereographs 
and Lantern Slides 


stimulate Pupil Activity. They are 
the teacher’s greatest help in pre- 
senting clearly new and difficult 
subjects. 


Keystone stereographs and lantern 
slides are arranged in sets to fit 
daily class room needs and are con- 
veniently indexed. 


There is a Keystone Representative 
near you who is a trained and ex- 


perienced educator. We shall be 
glad to have him call on you. < 


Write Today 
Class Room with Lantern and Slide Copyright K. V. Co. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., Meadville, Pa. 


Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood and Underwood 














THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPOEDIA 


Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


_ _.The leading American Reference Work. On the ‘‘Approved” List for use 
in Graded Schools and High Schools. Immediate delivery of full set, express 
prepaid. Payment may be divided over one or two school years, if desired. 


Free Booklet of Sample Pages sent on request. 


(When writing please mention the ‘‘Pennsylvania School Journal’’) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., INC., Publishers 


1218 Fulton Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 443 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 
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Normal 


The Pennsylvania State 


Schools 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
-4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Bloomsburg 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 

Clarion 

Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 

C. C. Crawford, Principal. 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 


courses by correspondence). 
John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


Kutztown (special courses in Library). 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 


Lock Haven 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordiner, Principal. 


Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 
Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 


Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





summer and extension courses. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 
wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. ‘Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 


By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 


Partial certificates, however, will be 








Competent faculties. Comfortable“living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for 
recreation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. 


Catalogs on request. Address the principal. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 
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Quick As A Flash 


Silent Reading Flash Cards can be 
used with any series of readers. They 
cultivate rapid and accurate eye move- 
ments, lessen articulation and lip 
movements, and train the pupil to 
read by “‘thought units.” 


THE HORN-SHIELDS 
Silent Reading Flash Cards 


The unique thing about these exer- 
cises is that the pupils never say the 
words on the card, but will always 
show whether the meaning is under- 
stood. The exercises have been sci- 
entifically developed, and provide the 
teacher with definite and practical 
tests for measuring the ability of her 
class. 


Have you ordered a set for your 
school? 
GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


EUROPE IN 1924 


*‘A vacation and something more’’ 








University men personally conduct 
each group 
Itineraries combine travel and study 
in Greece, Italy & Northern Europe 
Semi-weekly sailings by the monster 
steamers from New York 
50 Scholarships to teachers who can 
qualify 





As membership is limited, write early for 
our ‘European Summer School’? an- 
nouncement. 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
27 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 














ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 


An accredited college, with an excellent 
record 


A very healthful and beautiful school home 


Beautifully and ideally located on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the garden spot of the world 


FIVE FULLY APPROVED COLLEGE COURSES 


A. B. Course in Education for teachers in general 
B. S. Teachers’ Course in Commercial Education 
oe General Liberal Arts Course 
B. 8. in Finance and Commerce 
B. S. College Science Course 
Try this college 
You will 
Pleased 


SPRING NORMAL AND SUMMER SESSION 


A State-approved Teachers’ College for Teachers 
General and Commercial Education a_ specialty 
6-8 credit during Spring Normal 
8-12 S.H. in Summer _ Session 
Rates are very moderate 
Very strong Faculty 
An up-to-date 
College 


Spring Normal Opens May 5—Summer Session Opens 
June 16, 1924 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PA. 











Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 


Nationally adopted because of the freshness 
and vigor of the authors’ style and their unbias- 
ed attitude toward historical, political, and re- 
ligious questions. 

The Makers of America—5th Grade 


Introduction to American History—6thGrade 
Elementary American History, 7/h&8&thGrades 


Horace Mann Readers 


By actual test have shown that they save time 
in the teaching of reading. Teacher’s Editions. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


Understanding is the keynote of this series. 
The pupil cannot proceed unless he understands 
how to proceed. He readily learns to do arith- 
metic “from the inside out.” Reviews are fre- 
quent, problems numerous, oral work constant. 


Woodburn & Moran’s 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
A new 8th Grade Civics, showing tthe reasons 
why things are as they are in our local, state, 
and national governments. Intensely interest- 
ing inemethod of presentation; uniquely illus- 
trated. (Nearly ready.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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_ In use in all lead- Hundreds 
i la nein of thousands 
Philadelphia of sets of 
Pittsburgh THE 
Wilkes-Barre WORLD 

BOOK 
Baltimore are in 
Seeceens actual use. 
+ ag Ask the 
ote St. Louis student who 
Louleville el owns it. 


THE WORLD BOOK 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture 


A school encyclopedia which will answer every reasonable question and stimulate 
the desire to know 


Invaluable alike for high school teacher and _Profusely illustrated—5,100 pictures. 


student. Authoritative—all longer articles signed by 
Complete—nearly 7,000 pages. writers. 
Organized—exhaustive index, cross refer- Up-to-date—easily kept new and fresh by 
ences and lists of topics for study. a unique Loose-Leaf system. 


Interesting style—written in the light of Free monthly Bulletin—a guide to its use. 
modern pedagogy. 





On the approved list issued by the Superintendent and Board of Education of Philadelphia. 

Approved by 25 state boards of education. 

Recommended as ‘‘the best’? by the American Library Association. 

The only inexpensive encyclopedia in the list recommended by the library committee of 
the National Education Association. 


Carl B. Roden’s Criticism of Three Leading Encyclopedias 
Carl B. Roden, Librarian of. the Chicago Public Library, in Proceedings of the American 


Library Association at Hot Springs, Conference, 1923, says: “The information is accurate, 
and the style serious and dignified. Of the three works here considered, THE WORLD 
BOOK comes nearest to being a real encyclopedia in miniature.”’ See review in Sept. 1923 


Journal National Education Association, by E. George Payne, Professor of Education, New 
York University. 


Free Course in Citizenship 


Every teacher, student, father and mother in Pennsylvania is interested in good citizen- 

ship. As a sample of material contained 

in THE WORLD BOOK, we have " ieimnaiacentlladhatitata a ita citi, 
reserved 500 copies of a “Course in 

Citizenship” in 20 lessons, which will be 
sent free to those who ask for it before 
the supply is exhausted. Use the attached 
coupon. 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 


1501-02 Jefferson Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1024-25 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| W. F. Quarrie & Co., 
1501 Jefferson Bldg., Philadelphia 


Gentlemen: 

Please send free and without obligation on 
my part a copy of the “Course in Citizenship”’ 
together with specimen pages and terms of sale 
of The World Book. 


GN ii inis aco ee he SSO Ae ete mee ey 


Re RE NSE SUPREMO TG ee NC eT he eR erie 
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The Reorganization of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 


H. W. DODD 
Superintendent of Schools, Allentown, Pa. 


O many requests have come from various 
S quarters for information concerning the 
type of reorganization, the effect of the 
same upon the membership and the resulting 
financial standing of the Association that a 
short description of the working out of the 
organic law of the Association, together with 
statistical data, will serve to encourage those 
who have the welfare of the Association at 
heart, and send dismay amongst the ranks of 
the enemies of representative government. 

A description of the manner in which the 
teachers of the State run the Association is 
so simple that one is always looking for the 
“nigger in the woodpile,” in the belief that it 
can’t be true. 

I. The teachers, by counties, where county 
institutes are held, by districts, whether dis- 
trict institutes are held or not, meet and elect 
presiding officers, thus constituting a Local 
Branch of the P. S. E. A. 

II. This Local Branch elects as many dele- 
gates as the county or district has multiples 
of 100 memberships in the P. S. E. A. 

III. These delegates, under instructions or 
not, as each Local Branch may decide, attend 
the annual meeting of the P. S. E. A., meeting 
there as a House of Delegates. This body 


(a) Conducts the annual business meeting 

(b) Initiates general policies 

(c) Elects a President, a Second Vice Presi- 
dent, a Committee on Legislation, a 
Committee on Resolutions. 


It would be hard to conceive of a simpler, 
yet more effective system of representative 
government for an association having 48,000 
members. . 


But to be certain that all phases of educa- 
tional endeavor have a voice in shaping the 
program and conducting the business of the 
Association during the interim between the 
annual meetings, it is further provided that 
an Executive Council shall conduct the busi- 
ness of the Association during this interim. 








Thus it is pertinent to consider how this Ex- 
ecutive Council is selected. 

The teaching profession at large generally 
divides itself about as follows: 

1. County Superintendents 

. District Superintendents 

. College and Teacher Training Schools 

. High Schools 

Graded Schools 

. Rural Schools 

. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
Music 

. Supervising Principals 

These departments arrange programs illus- 
trating special endeavor, and every member 
of the teaching profession can find his or her 
place in one of these departments. The mem- 
bers of these respective groups elect their own 
officers, and the Presidents of the respective 
departments become the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

It can readily be seen from this that the 
individual members of the Association elect 
not only their own immediate presiding officers, 
but also the people who are responsible for 
the welfare of the Association throughout the 
year. 

It was predicted at the outset of this re- 
organization in 1920, that it would have the 
effect of consolidating the teaching forces of 
the State and of welding them into one large 
effective professional organization. That some- 
thing has done this is demonstrated by the 
following figures: 


1 OID OUP ODO 


Teachers 

in Pa. Enrolment in P. S. E. A. Per Cent 
1916 42,727 12,501 29 
1917 44,114 10,678 24 
1918 44,333 18,326 41 
1919 43,972 28,958 66 
1920 44,862 34,477 17 
1921 45,485 42,256 93 
1922 48,000 47,703 99 
1923 49,843 (Est.) ? ? 


It was also predicted that under the re- 
organization plan a live educational journal 
could be published that would be read through- 
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out the country, and that the cost of publish- 
ing such a journal would be less than half 
the cost of publishing the proceedings of the 
annual meeting as done under the old organi- 
zation. 

Again, such a prediction was justified: 


Net cost of Per cent of 

publication membership dues 
1916 $5,358.00 48 
1917 7,670.00 60 
1918 6,555.00 60 
1919 10,658.84 58 
1920 16,355.18 58 
1921 13,096.38 38 


Since 1921 the Association has published 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL with the 
following result: 


Net cost of Per cent of 

publication membership dues 
1922 15,650.90 37 
1923 9,225.60 19 


That such financial gain should be made in 
two years’ time is little short of marvelous. It 
shows unusual acumen on the part of the 
teachers in the selection of their delegates and 
officers. And it demonstrates beyond all ques- 
tion the fact that teachers can run an efficient, 
up-to-date, live organization and make it pay. 

Last year it cost the National Education As- 
sociation 70 cents per member to publish its 
journal. It cost every member of the P. S. 
E. A. 19.3 cents to publish the State Journal 
for the same period. 

That the Association is continuing to carry 
on the ideals conceived by its founders is also 
evident. It was the P. S. E. A. that fostered, 
and finally succeeded in establishing in law 
health education, retirement allowances, com- 
pulsory education, longer school terms, higher 
standards of certificates and higher salaries. 
These things were made possible by indefati- 
gable P. S. E. A. workers under the leadership 
and wisdom of the late lamented Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer. 

That we have not forgotten those ideals is 
shown by the achievements since the reorgani- 
zation in 1920. A Code of Ethics for the teach- 
ing profession has been established; the new 
State program of education embodied in sixty 
acts of the legislature of 1921 has been pro- 
claimed throughout the country as the biggest 
State program ever attempted; the extension 
of State aid to the poorer districts by the leg- 
islature of 1923; a survey of the State program 
by outside experts stands out as an achieve- 
ment never tried previously by any State; a 
plan to coordinate the work in intelligence 
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testing and educational measurements has been 
established. 

These are some of the forward looking ac- 
complishments during the past two years. We 
should look to the future with hope. We stand 
at present upon solid ground. Our purpose is 
the public good, the welfare of the child. The 
scope of our work is broad enough to merit 
the support of every teacher in the State. Any 
person actively engaged in educational work 
in the State may become a member. Member- 
ship is voluntary. 

We avoid entangling alliances and affiliate 
only with the N. E. A. We stand for unity 
of effort and collective responsibility for the 
teaching, supervisory and administrative forces 
of the State and invite all to work in harmony 
for the common good. 

Just as his predecessors found the Associa- 
tion solidly behind them in their efforts to aid 
the schools, so will: our Superintendent, Dr. 
J. George Becht, find the Association and its 
48,000 members solidly behind him. 





ARE WE SATISFIED? 


John waited anxiously for his teacher to 
pass. him the fatal bit of cardboard—his report 
for the month. 

He feared from past experience that every 
letter on that card would probably be a D or 
C—except for Conduct, Effort and History. 

John realized that his spelling was laugh- 
able, it was so wrong. He never could recog- 
nize a verb and percentage was a Chinese 
puzzle he never hoped to solve. In fact he had 
feared each month that his father, disappoint- 
— the poor marks, would put him in the 
mill. 

This month, however, he wondered if he 
dared to hope for something better. He re- 
membered he had been chosen by his class- 
mates to serve as chairman of the Clear Up 
Committee because his was the best plan of- 
fered in the class for going about that work; 
he knew that on the playground all the boys 
wanted to be on his side in every game even 
though they lost; he knew his teacher had 
listened to and carried out many of his sug- 
gestions when the boys were giving Robin 
Hood; he knew he had led his class in the sell- 
ing of Red Cross Seals; he knew his teacher 
depended upon him to see that the temperature 
card was marked on time and that the book- 
ease record was accurate. Was not any of 
this going to show on that cold card? 

We know it did not. We know there was 
no place there to tell John’s parents that he 
was building a splendid character, that he was 
showing qualities of leadership, originality, 
business ability, helpfulness and trustworthi- 
ness that were the very qualities that were 
going to make John the desirable, successful 
citizen of tomorrow.—Common Ground. 
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Education—A Profession in the Making 


GEORGE E. WALK 


Dean, Teachers’ College, Temple University, Philadelphia 


HE celebrated American humorist, Josh 
Billings, gave to the world quite un- 
consciously a homely philosophy of 

education, when he said that “It is a good deal 
better to know a good deal less than to know 
so much that ain’t so.” 


Present day thought is greatly concerned 
with a quest for reality. The great war has 
sharpened our wits and broadened our hori- 
zon. We have been rudely aroused from a 
smug self-complacency. We have witnessed a 
change so violent that it resembles more a 
cataclysm than a development. The existing 
economic, industrial, political, and general so- 
cial order has been shaken to its very founda- 
tions. Civilization is only now emerging from 
the flotsam and the jetsam of world-wide 
wreckage. As the old Latin proverbs puts it, 
“Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.” 


Education also is subject to this general 
law of change and reconstruction. Like a vic- 
tim of amnesia, she is undergoing the painful 
process of re-discovering and interpreting her 
own identity. Learned doctors are attempting 
to diagnose her symptoms and prescribe spe- 
cifics for her ills. The present status of edu- 
cation makes her, however, an unusually baff- 
ling patient. In no other epoch of modern 
development have we heard with such per- 
sistence as now such questions as, What is 
education? Why is education? Who are to 
be educated? What does education do for 
those who are presumed to be educated? 


As regards the aims of education, to mention 
only one point, the analyses of pedagogical 
surgeons are extremely conflicting. If any gen- 
eral agreement were necessary, education 
could probably never emerge from her present 
hectic condition to become a profession. It is 
highly fortunate, indeed, that the manner of 
teaching may be largely independent of its 
matter. The fundamentals of music are the 


same, whether the child is to develop into a 
member of a jazz band or the composer of a 
symphony. The essentials of physics are the 
same whether the pupil is later to build a 
Delaware river bridge or construct an infernal 
machine for the assassination of a ezar. 

We use a good many solemn platitudes in 





setting up so-called ends of education, as lib- 
eral, vocational, social and the like. At heart, 
however, we are thoroughgoing opportunists. 
One man will urge the aim of liberal culture, 
and that usually signifies that he is quite well 
satisfied with the traditional pabulum of the 
classics. Another will contend for mental dis- 
cipline, and that ordinarily means that he 
thinks in terms of mathematics. The “aims” 
of education are exceedingly general and re- 
mote. That which we realize in actual prac- 
tice is specific and immediate. We know real- 
ly so little about human nature that we ought 
not to be dogmatic in claiming too much for 
our particular programs. Our ambition carries 
us into the far reaches of “final” ends, but we 
see through a glass darkly, and walk by faith, 
not by sight or science. 

And thus, just because no one yet knows 
the best formula for making a good citizen, 
there are those who condemn the publie schools 
as a failure. No reasonable thinker will do 
this. Even though educational practices suf- 
fer, in the first place, from very vague defi- 
nitions of “aims,” and, secondly, from a mal- 
adjustment of means to ends, a great deal is 
gained. We who are interested in the pro- 
fessional aspects of education ought, however, 
to be honest enough to admit that “philosophy” 
of education may be pretty much a matter of 
terminology. A very distinguished ex-presi- 
dent of a great university urges that it makes 
little difference what courses a college student 
pursues, if only he comes to be able to develop 
a “method,” whether of thinking or acting. 
Another gentleman likewise celebrated, who 
is now president of an equally famous uni- 
versity, condemns such doctrine as rank edu- 
cational heresy. Evidently it would be: thor- 
oughly worth while, in the face of so much 
that passes for education in public school or 
university, to discover, as Josh Billings might 
put it, just what “ain’t so.” 

This challenge, all institutions really inter- 
ested in educational development, must be pre- 
pared to accept. It is their responsibility to 
put education upon a truly professional basis. 
What is needed in order to make education a 
profession is not a name, but a procedure 
grounded on research and experimentation. 
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Dr. Eliot has stated that a besetting men- 
tal sin of the American people is an inability 
or unwillingness. to organize facts in their re- 
lationships, and to deduce from a given situ- 
ation the conclusion that the conditions war- 
rant. This is only another way of saying 
that you cannot hope to arrive at the truth by 
interpreting a given set of data in the light 
of a preconceived opinion. The writer once 
heard a prominent university president re- 
mark: “deliver me from the educational ex- 
pert.” Some wag has facetiously defined “ex- 
pert” as a man who tells people what they al- 
ready know in language that they do not un- 
derstand. Nevertheless, we need experts, if 
we can only get the right kind. A good ex- 
pert is a man who has a high regard for his 
limitations as well as his capacities. He knows 
when to doff the festal garb of victory and don 
the sackcloth and ashes of humility. He re- 
calls that the word “pedant” originally meant 
teacher, and that it is applied now only to the 
man who does not know how to doubt. The 
true expert understands full well that you 
make so-called scientific education preposter- 
ous by setting up in advance of experimenta- 
tion a ready-made program suited to your 
predispositions if not to the facts. He also 
knows that you defeat the end of experimen- 
tation, if you undertake it with a view to 
justifying present practices instead of improv- 
ing them. 


Dewey says that a great obstacle to educa- 
tional experimentation is the traditional docil- 
ity of the educators themselves. 
classroom teachers, there is abundant reason 
for the condition. In many instances they have 
found discretion the better part of valor. Un- 
der the restraints of a type of supervision that 
conserves routine at the expense of initiative, 
teachers have been made to realize keenly the 
wisdom of the old aphorism. 


“Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to cast the old aside.” 


But if docility is a negative influence ham- 
pering experimentation, there is yet another 
quite as strong and diametrically different in 
character. That is dogmatism. Consider, for 
a moment the customary differentiation made 
between theory and practice. The so-called 
practical school man, and his name is legion, 
speaks frequently with ill-concealed contempt 
for the just claims of the idealist. The latter, 
on the other hand, often gives offense by dis- 
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regard of actual conditions in the field and ut- 
ters his pronouncements as if ex cathedra. The 
fact is that theory and practice, rightly inter- 
preted, are not opposed but complementary. 
They merge insensibly the one into the other. 
He practices best who most thoroughly com- 
prehends theory, and theory is improved and 
refined by the acid test of practice. The class- 
room teacher and the laboratory psychologist 
ought not to be enemies but allies. Never be- 
fore has each needed the other and never be- 
fore has each been able to help the other so 
much as today. It is a heartening sign of the 
times that teachers are coming to understand 
that research is not something so remote as to 
be of no practical use, but that it is one of the 
best instrumentalities for improving teaching 
practices. 

The President of Yale University once com- 
plimented a distinguished guest of honor at 
commencement exercises by introducing him as 
a man who could always tell the difference 
between a real, live bird and a dead, stuffed 
one. If seen in the window of the taxidermist, 
one looks as good as the other. One is, how- 
ever, the counterfeit, not the genuine; the out- 
ward semblance, not the inner reality. 

Reality, indeed, is more than a matter of 


labels. Naming things as facts does not make 
them so. Half-truths are like the dead, stuffed 
birds. They bear the ear-marks of respecta- 


bility but they are false and lead to wrong 
conclusions. 

In this modern time of transition, when Edu- 
cation is discarding the dictum of sheer em- 
piricism for the authority of science, schools 
of education and teachers colleges face a severe 
responsibility and a rare opportunity. They 
must be prepared to “divide a hair ’twixt north 
and northwest side.” They must differentiate 
between facts and pseudo-facts. They must 
be able to tell just what the “project” means, 
and just what it does not mean. They must 
stand at the same time as exponents of sanity 
in progressiveness. They will need to make 
worthy contributions to the scientific training 
of teachers. Who is able with confidence to 
say that there has yet evolved any one best 
method of preparing teachers? Where are the 
norms that represent the fruitage of careful 
experimentation? What are the relations that 
should exist between the cultural and the pro- 
fessional or technical courses in the teacher- 
training curriculum? Is the present special- 
ized type of preparation being given at the 
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cost of a narrow background, a contracted 
horizon and a frankly utilitarian perspective? 
Are we forgetting. that a teacher must be a 
citizen as well as an instructor? That her out- 
look must be broadly social, as well as academic 
and professional? 


And then again if education is to become a 
profession, the student in training must be 
imbued with the spirit of research. And re- 
search is not wholly dependent on large fa- 
cilities and rich opportunities. The vital is- 
sue is that of attitude and atmosphere. Given 
freedom from the tyranny of routine, a con- 
suming desire for facts and a full understand- 
ing of the value of the suspended judgment, 
the classroom teacher will be able to under- 
take worth-while experimentation. No longer 
will she then be chargeable with that docility 
that, as Dewey believes, is a bar to educational 
progress. She might in fair measure then be 
able even to evolve a working educational 
philosophy of her own. 


And, lastly, if education is to elevate her- 
self to the dignity of a profession, there must 
develop an esprit de corps, a teacher conscious- 
ness, a professional solidarity. Under the old 
dynastic regime in China only unsuccessful 
candidates for governmental positions were 
assigned to the public schools as teachers. 
Here is probably the one case in history where 
a premium was laid on failure in examinations. 


Analogous practices have too long character- 
ized conditions in democratic America. Too 
long has teaching been a sanctuary to time- 
servers. The pitifully inadequate remunera- 
tion has been one prime reason for the condi- 
tion. Salaries have fortunately been recently 
put on a more satisfactory basis, though one 
may well doubt whether any really good edu- 
cator anywhere receives an adequate compen- 
sation in the light of the customary economic 
standards. 


The development of teachers’ colleges and 
schools of education is in itself one of tz> 
most striking evidences of the growing di%- 
nity of teaching as a profession. What we 
need to do is to make it abundantly clear that 
it is such a profession as demands the most 
thorough preparation, the best brains and the 
highest ideals. The Bible says that they are 
blessed who are poor in spirit, not poor- 
spirited. The teacher needs to be the type of 
personality who can stand four-square to the 
wind, and look the whole world in the face. 
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She has certain inalienable rights and she 
ought to know how to assert them. She must 
believe in herself and in her mission. If, inci- 
dentally, she is alert to the value of organiza- 
tion for the protection and promotion of her 
professional interests, she will be an enthusi- 
astic member of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. 


Schools of Education should not, therefore, 
lay emphasis wholly on the material phase of 
teacher training. As important as is tech- 
nique, more important still is inspiration. The 
genius of a school system or an educational 
institution lies not in physical facilities, but 
in the personality of its teachers. There are 
those old-fashioned enough to persist still in 
the idea that the supreme mission of teaching 
everywhere is best interpreted by the term 
“character education.” , 


Here two issues suggest themselves. The 
first is, that character development is exceed- 
ingly slow and teacher and professor have to 
wait long for the fruitage of their labors. The 
second is that it is no easy task to apply quan- 
titative standards to things so elusive as men- 
tal and moral characteristics. We should not, 
however, become discouraged. “Day by day, 
in at least some one way, education is getting 
better and better.” Let us not forget what the 
Yale professor said to ex-President Wilson, 
when the latter was a teacher at Princeton. Mr. 
Wilson, as the story runs, had remarked that 
he sometimes tired of teaching. “Do not let 
that worry you,” said his Yale friend. “I have 
been teaching twenty years at Yale, and that 
is time enough to impress me profoundly with 
the infinite resources of the human mind for 
resisting the introduction of knowledge.” 





CAN YOU PAY THE PRICE? 


“Success is sold in the open market. You 
can buy it—I can buy it—any man can buy it 
who is willing to pay the price for it. Are you 
willing to pay the price? How much discour- 
agement can you stand? How much bruising 
can you take? How long can you hang on in 
the face of obstacles? Have you the nerve to 
cttempt things that the average man would 
never dream of tackling? Have you the per- 
sistence to keep on trying after repeated fail- 
ures? Can you cut out luxuries? Can you do 
without things that others consider necessities? 
Can you keep your mind steadily on the single 
object you are pursuing, resisting all tempta- 
tions to divide your attention? Are you strong 
on the finish as well as quick at the start?” 
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the United States 


Power: Its SIGNIFICANCE AND NEEDS 


Smithsonian Institution, U.S. 


. 102, Part.5. 


NERGY is capacity to do work. Work 
is the overcoming of resistance. Power 
is rate of doing work. 

Man’s dominion over nature. is based on his 
ability to direct nature’s energy resources to 
predetermined and useful ends. Three sources 
of energy are now available: (1) Muscular, 
both animal and human; (2) Falling water; 
(3) Heat; from burning fuels. 

Our present intensive civilization rests on 
the multiplication of muscular effort by the 
utilization of energy resources. This multipli- 
cation has been so rapid that in less than 100 
years—on the basis of 20 men per horsepower 
—each person in this country now has the 
equivalent of 80 servants, or an average of 
120 servants per family. This power aspect 
is so vital to our every day life that Watt— 
the perfecter of the engine—has influenced our 
country’s progress more than Washington. 

The muscular—both human and animal— 
labor that has been so largely eliminated from 
industrial operations, is still the main stay 
of the farm. 

‘Water power is not necessarily cheaper than 
steam, because coal represents a small part 
of the total electric power cost. Under Penn- 
sylvania conditions, out of each dollar that 
the public pays for electric energy about 21c 
goes for fuel of which 14c is for mining the 
coal and 7c for transportation. 

The three diagrams on the opposite page, 
all to the same vertical scale, show the power 
situation in the United States in million horse- 
power. The diagram at the left shows that 
the present developed stationary power is, in 
round numbers, 49 million.* Of this total, 8.6 
million is water power. 

The diagram at the right—based on the 
U. S. Geological Survey studies—shows that 
there is 46 million horsepower of undeveloped 
water power in the United States and the verti- 


* Locomotives, automobiles, tractors, and other port- 
able power bring the total developed power to above 
150 million horsepower. 
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cal classification shows the geographical dis- 
tribution. A striking feature here is that 79 
per cent of this is either on or west of the 
Rocky Mountains, 46 per cent being in the 
three Pacific Coast States. It is estimated that 
it will probably be feasible to develop 28 mil- 
lion of the above total. 

If this entire 46 million horsepower of un- 
developed water power were fully developed, 
and this without regard to whether it was 
good business to do so, the total hydro-electric 
energy could heat less than 4 per cent of our 
homes. 

The insignificance of Niagara Falls in re- 
lation to the total power situation is shown 
in the middle. If all of the flow of the Niagara 
River and the total head between Lakes Erie 
and Ontario were used, 6 million horsepower 
could be developed. If the head at the Falls 
alone was used, without using the drop in the 
whirl pool and rapids below, 4 million horse- 
power could be developed. The treaty between 
the United States and Canada limits the total 
development to one million and out of this the 
United States’ share is 40 per cent and Can- 
ada’s 60 per cent. 


Coal now is and will continue to be our main 
source of power and heat, and it was only 
the coming of coal that made possible the re- 
leasing of the energy sources just referred to. 
Therefore, coal is and must continue to be 
the very bed-rock of our present civilization 
and the public must reckon with the coal miner. 


Our national life has become a complex net- 
work of inter-dependent groups of which one 
of the most important is coal mining. Coal 
mining labor represents 34 of 1 per cent of our 
population. We must, therefore, frankly face 
the situation that under present methods of 
labor control, merely a part of this 3% of 1 
per cent can paralyze the nation. 

Labor, like property, does become clothed 
with a public interest when used in a manner 
to make it of public consequence and affect 
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MILLION HORSE POWER 
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the community at large. When, therefore, one 
devotes his labor to a use in which the public 
has an interest, he in effect grants to the 
public an interest in that use and must sub- 
mit to be controlled by the public for the com- 
mon good to the extent of the interest he has 
thus created. There need be no attempt to 
compel individuals to go into coal mining; but 
merely to declare their obligations if they do, 
and use or fail to use their labor in a manner 
jeopardizing the welfare of the American peo- 
ple. The public must reckon with the coal 
miner and he must have safe and decent work- 
ing conditions and an adequate annual wage; 
but because of the public’s vital interest in his 
calling, the miner assumes very definite obli- 
gations to the public. 

Many of the unwarranted beliefs regarding 
our future power possibilities are due to fail- 
ure to appreciate the economic} limitations 
that must control future development. While 
there will be a very marked increase in elec- 
tric power development, the construction of 
transmission lines can be justified only when 
the revenue that can be derived from their 
installation will make the lines self-support- 
ing. The superpower program will make more 
power available but will not substantially low- 
er the cost to the domestic consumer, because 
the domestic consumer uses the current but a 
few hours each day and this short hour use 
makes the current cost more per unit. Electric 
house heating is not within the realm of the 
practical; electricity for cooking will cost more 
than other fuels.+ While there will be exten- 
sions to rural homes that are adjacent to elec- 
tric transmission lines, such extensions cannot 
become general because of economic limitations 
and a large percentage of the rural homes for 
the future cannot enjoy the benefits of electric 
service from high tension transmission lines 
fed from remote power stations. 





A TEACHER’S OPINION OF SUCCESS- 
FUL SUPERVISION 
GERTRUDE U. BROSKY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The attitude of the supervisor toward the 
teacher should be the same as.the attitude of 
the teacher toward her pupils. Just as the 
teacher has to devise ways and means of gain- 
ing the confidence of her class, so must the su- 
pervisor study the teachers’ personalities, their 
methods of teaching, offering them suggestions 
for the betterment of their chosen work and 


+ For further discussion see Smithsonian Institution 
Bulletin 102, Part 8, pages 7 and 19. 
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incidently adding to the dignity and effective- 
ness of the teaching profession. 

Supervision may be classified as construc- 
tive and destructive. In using the construc- 
tive method the supervisor gains the good will 
of her teacher and finds some praiseworthy 
qualities in her work. The teacher, appreci- 
ating recognition of these good qualities has 
an incentive to work harder and to improve 
her weaker points in teaching. As a result of 
this co-operation a more friendly feeling exists. 

The supervisor can easily determine whether 
she has been successful or not by answering 
the following questions: 

Do I offer suggestions to the classroom 
teacher in a tactful manner? 

Do I do justice to the child by offering 
suggestions to the teacher in a construc- 
tive way? 

Do I get the hearty co-operation of the 
teachers with whom I associate? 

Do my teachers feel that I have ren- 
dered real service to them in helping them 
with their various problems of teaching? 

If, after she has studied these questions care- 
fully she can answer them in the affirmative, 
she has a right to feel that she is rendering 
valuable work to her profession. 





A PENNSYLVANIAN IN CALIFORNIA 


E. W. Harvey, formerly in charge of the 
work of D. C. Heath and Company in western 
Pennsylvania, has been transferred to a simi- 
lar position on the Pacific Coast. His address 
is 182 Second street, San Francisco. 

He writes: “Several other Pennsylvanians 
have recognized the desirability of climatic 
conditions in southern California and are here 
—Walter Scott Hertzog, formerly State High 
School Inspector, at Le Conte High School, 
Los Angeles; also, W. S. Herzog of Shamokin 
at Hollywood High School; Harry Shafer, 
formerly principal of Clarion Normal and of 
University of Pittsburgh, also connected with 
State Educational Department, is associate 
superintendent in Los Angeles. Mr. Goodwin, 
recently principal of Turtle Creek Union High 
School, is at Santa Ana. Lillian Hawkins, for- 
merly head of English Department at New 
Castle, is vice principal of Technical High 
School at Fresno. Helen Troup of Clairton is 
at Anaheim, and E. J. Shives, at one time su- 
perintendent of Wilkinsburg and also Greens- 
burg, is at Chino. R. P. Anderson, formerly 
professor of English at Edinboro Normal is 
now employed at Riverside Junior College. In 
Los Angeles various towns and counties of the 
Eastern States occasionally hold reunions or 
picnics. A few weeks ago there were more 
than sixty people at a Grove City picnic. At 
a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania Club, 
when the role of counties was called, at the 
call of Allegheny so many people arose indi- 
cating that county as a former home, that 
some old lady in the back of the throng in- 
quired in a squeaky voice, ‘What’s the matter 
with Allegheny County that so many people 
left there?’” 
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What Is Educational Sociology ? 


BY JOHN A. 


Department of Social Studies, State 


have been interested and sociologists 

have been disturbed because of the 
appearance of certain books under the title 
of Educational Sociology. The former group 
has put the question as to whether there is 
not a new science of Sociology, in the process 
of development, which we might call Educa- 
tional. The sociologists in reply have raised 
the question as to whether Sociology is not a 
science which lends itself to the educators 
for rounding out the cycle of the child’s edu- 
cational experience. The protagonists of the 
new science insist upon telling us that it has 
a technique which is peculiar and dissimilar 
from the science which is denominated Soci- 
ology. Then, too, they insist upon the fact 
that the sociologists have had little to offer 
to the educators which is helpful and usable— 
in other words, little material which has edu- 
cational significance. 


Dyes the past few years educators 


After several years of trial and possible 
experimentation in the Pennsylvania Normal 
Schools it seems entirely within the realm of 
reason to say that that material and sup- 
posed method which originated with the edu- 
cators in almost every instance is slowly creep- 
ing into the hands of the social scientists. In 
other words the presentation of Educational 
Sociology as a course, is coming more and 
more into the hands of those persons who 
know the content of Social Science as a basis 
for its educational application. This seems 
to be a natural development. The educator 
started on an investigation of the educational 
aspects of Sociology. The social scientists are 
now developing that theory. 


In answer to the contention stated above 
that the new science has a technique and 
method which is peculiar and dissimilar from 
the Sociology courses, let us ask ourselves if 
the courses which are planned by various per- 
sons in Educational Sociology and the books 
which appear under that title, agree as to 
content or method. The experience of the in- 
structors in the Pennsylvania Normal Schools 
who have conducted the classes in Educational 
Sociology and an examination of the Educa- 


tional Sociology books reveal that there has 
No, 4 


KINNEMAN 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


been no agreement as to content, none as to 
where emphasis should be placed, none as to 
method and none as to objects to be attained. 
It is only within the past few months, after 
an experimentation of several years, that these 
same Normal School instructors stopped floun- 
dering in the dark and asked themselves where 
they were going and by what route. As a 
consequence a suggestive course of study was 
outlined. It is with much satisfaction that the 
emphasis has finally been put upon Social Sci- 
ence and not upon the technique of education. 

We must bear in mind therefore that we 
are coming more and more to the same position 
that there is no science under the name of 
Educational Sociology which should have a 
place in our teacher training program. How- 
ever, there is a great mass of Sociology which 
can be applied to education. Would the pro- 
tagonists of the new science assume that there 
is some Sociology which has educational value 
and therefore becomes Educational? Then do 
they assume that some Sociology does not have 
educational significance? Where is the divid- 
ing line to be drawn? Who will make the di- 
vision—educators or sociologists? By what 
process is the selection to be made? Will 
the selection be such that the prospective 
teacher will be given the advantage of the 
training for herself alone, or will it be ma- 
terial which she can transmit to her pupils? 
This discussion will aim to make it clear that 
in answer to the last question, both objects 
should be attained. It can be attained, let us 
remember, not through the medium of Edu- 
cational Sociology but from Sociology which 
has educational application. This division of 
Sociology into what seems to be educational, 
from that which is non-educational is similar 
to the classic and long discarded division of 
History into sacred and profane or to that 
more recent but equally objectionable division 
—ancient, mediaeval and modern. 

If the science of Educational Sociology has 
not been established, as it has not been, by no 
means do the sociologists assume that Soci- 
ology, as a science, has been established satis- 
factorily and with ease. The human equation 
is always more uncertain than the mathemati- 
cal. We can analyze a chemical solution much 
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more easily than we can evaluate group con- 
sciousness. We can demonstrate the laws of 
bending bars more readily than we can find 
the causes of crime. In other words the sci- 
ence of sociology is less certain and less ac- 
curate than any of the other applied sciences. 
It is less certain and less accurate because 
men have worked upon it for a comparatively 
brief space of time. Euclid wrote his treatise 
on geometry about 300 B. C. We are now 
starting to work on the problem of race an- 
tagonisms. In this connection:also it is well 
to remember that August Comte was the first 
to codify human knowledge so as to include 
Sociology, or Social Physics, as he named it. 
This occurred in 1830. It is safe to say that 
Sociology at that time was more supernatural 
than scientific. With all of its lack of accu- 
racy and certainty, there is no reason for the 
conclusion that because the findings of So- 
ciology are difficult to secure that they should 
not be used by the educator. In fact it im- 
presses me that those features should make 
Sociology doubly attractive and should make 
research more extensive. 


My contention for Sociology with educational 
applications rather than for Educational So- 
ciology is based upon the fact that the soci- 
ologist, in less than a hundred years, has un- 
earthed a mass of material which has educa- 
tional significance for the teacher herself and 
for the pupils, whether they be first graders 
or seniors in high schools. How can this state- 
ment be illustrated? 


We should recognize that there is a place 
for Sociology in the first grade even though 
we may not give the study that terminology, 
just as much as there is a place for number 
work. Doubtless it is true that there is more 
reason why Sociology should be considered a 
first grade study than it should be considered 
a course for college work. Every child, upon 
his entrance to school, should be made con- 
scious of the fact, that he is a member of cer- 
tain distinct social groups. Of these the school 
and its family are the most apparent. As 
a consequence the course in first grade com- 
munity civics provides for a study of the fam- 
ily. By a continuation of this process of 
study, the child recognizes that he has group 
relationships and that these relationships 
carry certain societal obligations. Of course 
this is the end to be attained and like any of 
our teaching, it sometimes fails. The end to 
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be attained is useful. As we look about us 
we can easily recognize the person whose train- 
ing has failed to make him an intelligent mem- 
ber of his group. It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that in order to have a teacher who can 
intelligently teach the elementary phases of 
our family group, that she should, as a matter 
of course, possess a fund of knowledge on the 
subject of the family. We can commend to 
the teacher therefore, a study of the family as 
an institution—its variations—the polygamous, 
the polyandrous, the monogamous, the endoga- 
mous and the exogamous, as well as all of the 
changes in modern society which have affected 
the family. 

Other than this family study we should ask 
ourselves as to what the school can do to 
eliminate the social evil of poverty. Will 
school banks help indirectly? Will the care 
and proper use of property transfer itself 
into a desirable economy? Does the field of 
home economics contribute to an intelligent 
use of money? Should the school identify it- 
self with a plan of education for wholesome 
and at the same time, inexpensive recreation? 
To all of these questions and to many of a 
similar nature, an affirmative answer must be 
given. In order that this material can be 
presented intelligently the teacher should have 
a knowledge of the subject of poverty in all 
of its intricate ramifications. 

It would be possible to add one illustration 
after another, similar to those which have 
been given. The field is unlimited. What is 
the school’s relation to the public health prob- 
lem, to the problem of crime, to the stirring 
race question, to the mental defectives? What 
is the school doing to enlarge and expand our 
democracy, to teach intelligent and sensible 
group consciousness, to encourage the proper 
operation of sensible charities? 

So far in this discussion, Educational So- 
ciology has not been defined. If there is a 
science bearing that name, it is nothing more 
or less than a study of the school as a social 
group and its social phenomena. Throughout 
the discussion, however, there has been an ef- 
fort to show that the teacher training work in 
Sociology should consist of far more than a 
mere study of the school as a social group. It 
must include the school as a social institution. 
This work must extend itself beyond the school 
as a group or the school as an institution. It 
must learn the problems of the community 
and once knowing them, the school should con- 
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stantly ask the question as to what it can do 
to render society more congenial and the people 
in it, happier. Educational Sociology as de- 
fined is narrow and provincial. It is ethno- 
centric. It minimizes the importance of the 
community for the sake of the school. Sociology 
with educational applications is inclusive of 
all community life. It is cultural. It is util- 
itarian. It is the plan to which the teacher 
training work is turning. It emanates from 
the sociologists. It emphasizes the social stud- 
ies as content rather than the technique of 
education. 





A NEW ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


At the fall meeting of the Western Pennsy]l- 
vania Education Association at Pittsburgh, a 
new organization was launched, the Langley 
Association of Science Teachers. The Asso- 
ciation takes its name from Dr. Samuel P. 
Langley, the celebrated scientist, who spent a 
number of years in Pittsburgh as director of 
the Allegheny Observatory. The object of 
the Association is: first, to promote the better 
teaching of science; second, to bring the col- 
lege and the secondary school into closer rela- 
tions. Any person engaged in teaching may 
become an active member. Any person inter- 
ested in science may become an associate mem- 
ber. Both of these types of membership are 
contingent upon the payment of annual dues 
of $2.00 per year in advance. 


It is hoped that this Association may have 
a large and widely scattered membership in 
the region it seeks to serve—the upper Appala- 
chian region—and that it may occupy the 
same position here as the Central Association 
of Science and Mathematics Teachers does in 
the states west of us. 


The program for the first meeting, Oc- 
tober 26, was as follows: (1) 4 P. M. Trip 
through the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh; (2) 6 P. M. Dinner, dining room 
of Bureau of Mines; (3) 8:15 P. M. Address— 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Bureau of Mines Audi- 
torium. About one hundred twenty-five men 
and women attended the dinner, of whom 
ninety-one signified their desire to join the 
Association. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, Charles H. Korns, Langley 
High School, Pittsburgh; Vice President, 
Charles C. Dunning, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh; Treasurer, C. E. Baer, New Castle 
High School, New Castle; Secretary, Fred G. 
Masters, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Anyone desiring to join this Association or 
inquire concerning it should communicate with 
the secretary. 
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PERFECT ATTENDANCE CAMPAIGN 
L, H. SCHOCH 


Acting Superintendent, DuBois, Pa. 

When school opened in DuBois on the fourth 
of September, 309 pupils were given perfect 
attendance certificates. for the term 1922-23. 
This is not a bad record when 309 pupils out 
of approximately 2,700 were neither absent 
nor tardy during the term, but I see no reason 
why only 309 pupils should be given perfect 
attendance certificates, when with a little 
special effort the number might just as well 
be increased to 1,000 or more. 

Realizing that a large number of our pupils, 
especially in the upper grades, are over-age, 
in other words, gravely retarded, at the be- 
ginning of the school term I started what may 
be called a perfect attendance campaign be- 
lieving that as the number of perfect attend- 
ance cases increase, the number of cases of 
retardation will correspondingly decrease. 

This is the plan: At the beginning of each 
session the attention of all the pupils in the 
room is called to some place on the blackboard, 
preferably along the upper edge of the board 
where the words “Perfect Attendance to Date” 
appear. Right after these words is written 
the number, not the names, of pupils who have 
been neither absent nor tardy since the begin- 
ning of the school term. The pupils are 
much interested in trying to influence each 
other to be neither absent nor tardy. At the 
present time, the end of the first school month, 
1,898 pupils out of 2,779 have been neither ab- 
sent nor tardy. 

Generally speaking, the pupils who are regu- 
lar in attendance make more progress than 
those who are irregular in attendance. Ir- 
regular attendance is one of the causes of 
retardation and will soon put a pupil in the 
“over-age” column, a somewhat embarrassing 
position. The pupil finds himself in a room 
where the furniture does not fit him. The 
seats are too small. The majority of the pupils 
in the room are much younger than he is. He 
is uncomfortable, both mentally and physically 
and to get relief he seeks employment out of 
school, walks up to the office of the superin- 
tendent where an employment certificate is is- 
sued and that is usually the end of that boy’s 
schooling. 

Of the many causes of retardation, I know 
of none that will hinder progress more than 
irregular attendance. If we can work out 
some plan whereby we can attain an even 
higher percent of attendance than the high 
mark reached the last few years, very few 
pupils will find themselves in the “over-age” 
column. They will be in the “normal age” 
column where they belong. 

It is only within the last few years that we 
have been able with our present and most ex- 
cellent system of checking up illegal absences 
to keep pupils in school who otherwise es- 
caped unnoticed. Before the present system 
of attendance records was used, many pupils, 
especially in rural districts, were very irregu- 
lar in attendance. 
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JOHNSTOWN’S SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


My Dear Editor: 


I am sending you enclosed the forms which 
we used and the method of procedure followed 
in establishing our substitute institute work. 


In the first place our salary schedule, giving 
the same maximum to all teachers having the 
required qualifications, necessitates that very 
many of them continue their college work or 
earn college degrees; namely, any teacher, af- 
ter receiving the state maximum of $1,800, 
may advance at $100 a year to $2,200 if she 
has earned the equivalent of a bachelor’s de- 
gree or $2,500 if she has earned the equivalent 
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of a master’s degree. In order to comply with 
these requirements and be entitled to the high-: 
er salary schedule our teachers desired to turn 
all work possible toward this end; hence, when 
we submitted the question of, the institute un- 
der two propositions as given below, the choice 
was practically unanimous for the college ex- 
tension courses which would give them the 
needed credits. 

Acting upon the ruling of Commissioner 
Becht with reference to the equivalent of the 
institute work, we early got in touch with 
Penn State College and the University of 
Pittsburgh to ascertain what offer in extra- 
mural work they could make us. The list sub- 
mitted by these institutions follows: 


FREE COURSES 


(Any teacher may select one free course and one elective) 






























































UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Division Course Teacher Credits Meeting 
Senior high school Materials and methods | H. C. McKown 2 Thursday at 4 o‘clock 
| of instruction in the 
senior high schools | 
Junior high school Materials and methods | Chester A. Buckner 2 Thursday at 3:45, 6:45 
of instruction in the 
junior high schools 
Grades 4, 5, 6 Geography | Zoe A. Thralls 2 Wednesday at 4 o’clock 
Grades 3, 4 Arithmetic in the ele- David K. Harry 2 Monday afternoon and 
mentary school | ‘ evening 
Grades 1, 2 Tke teaching of reading | G. K. Yoakam 2 Thursday afternoon and 
| | evening 
Vocational and Art Trade English Herbert J. Stack 
Home Economics Mrs. Fisher 
Industrial Arts Walter A. Kiarr 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Senior high school English iP. W. Doxsee ; 
Grades 5, 6 Nature study Prof. Green Friday at 4 o’clock 
Grades 2, 3, 4 Ella H. Lobingier Monday or Thursday 
Kindergarten and | Ella H. Lobingier Thursday 
Primary 
45 required for class English 81. Present day | Prof. Harrison 2 Tuesday at 4 o’clock 
writers 
45 required for class United States history C. H. Meyerholz 2 Saturday at 4 o’clock 
and economics 
Physical Education Games and dances for Mr., Netherway 2 Saturday at 9 o’clock 
34 the elementary school 
Physical Education Games, calisthenics and Mr. Netherway 2 Saturday at 11 o’clock 
35 physical tests in the 
elementary school 
Physical education Deals with objectives of 
65 physical education 
Educational Measurements in the ele- | David K. Harry 2 Tuesday at 7 o’clock 
Administration mentary school 














With this choice of work two propositions 
were submitted to the teachers. They are as 
follows: 

TEACHER’S INSTITUTE OR SUBSTITUTE 


Proposition I—lInstitute: 
a. Five days added to calendar, 


b. Payment $20 to each teacher. 
Results—inspiration gained. 

Cost to city—$20 x 450 equals $9,000 to teachers 
MRWEPUOCOEE 6566s 5:8 os chenrceine's 1,500 





Gi eroieiprate sjeieterure eateiere $10,500 
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Date of closing June 11th instead of June 4th. 
Proposition II—Substitute: 

a. Work to be given at close of day’s session from 
four till six o’clock on school days. 

b. (1) No payment of moneys to teacher by Board of 
Education. (2). No expense to the teacher for the course. 

c. Results (1) Thirty hour course to be given by Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh or Pennsylvania State College. 
Credit 2 points toward bachelor’s or master’s degree. (2) 
Instructors to spend day in schools prior to giving lec- 
ture in order to discuss actual type problems and to give 
the teacher an opportunity for conference. (3) Work 
will be credited to requirement for teachers’ certificates, 
same aS summer session. (4) Division: kindergarten and 
primary, third and fourth grades, fifth and sixth grades, 
junior high school, senior high school, vocational and 
art. 

Cost to city— 

wr ee OOO ONO 9 a sctas ca cok Coaatdla dears $6,300 00 


Conference and Consultation (estimate).... 1,000 00 
State Association Fees oi sccsscccccsccce 450 00 
$7,750 00 


With an opportunity of making a choice as 
to the nature of the work first they must 
choose either Proposition I or Proposition II. 
The result of the choice was practically 
unanimous for Proposition II. Out of 452 
choosing there was one name for Proposition 
I and one who did not sign either; both of 
these later signed for Proposition II. The 
result of the selection of classes was as fol- 
lows: 


Secondary Education, 107, H. C. McKown—one section 
Secondary Education, 106, C. A. Buckner—two sections 
Geography—Grades 4, 5, 6, Zoe A. Thralls—one section 
Elementary Education 119, David K. Harry—one section 
Elementary Education, 151, Dr. Yoakam—one section 
Trade English, Mr. Stack—one section 

Home Economics, Mrs. Fisher—one section 

Nature Study, Professor Green—two sections 

Primary Work, Mrs. Lobingier—two sections 

English 81, Dr. Harrison—one section 

U. S. History, Dr. Meyerholz—one section 


In the fourteen classes scheduled, uniting 
with the teachers of our city are teachers of 
Conemaugh, Westmont and other suburban 
systems. While in the above selection some 
courses are designated as “free” and others 
as “elective” we have allowed our teachers to 
take one course in any of the above courses, 
which is given them free in place of the in- 
stitute work. Teachers are permitted to elect 
more than one course under the regular college 
regulations. 

Each lecturer spends the day in the schools 
in company with the supervisors and at four 
o’clock meets his class. Thus the instructor 
has an opportunity to make his problem one 
which has direct connection with the problems 
of the teachers in the schools. This conference 
work during the day is of as much importance 
to the work as the lecture work at the close 
of the day. With the assistance of the super- 
visors these instructors are giving demonstra- 
tion classes, conducting tests in measurements, 
etc. 

If our coming twelve meetings carry with 
them an average of the amount of good 
that we have received from the first three we 
shall have accomplished a hundred-fold more 
than we could have accomplished under the old 
institute plan. 

Signed, S. J. SLAWSON, Superintendent 
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TRAINING DEPARTMENT DEMON- 
STRATION SCHOOL 


ROY STEWART MCDOUGALL 
Director Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 


During the summer demonstration school at 
Central State Normal, Lock Haven, a total of 
more than 11,000 observations were made by 
the students taking methods. 42 distinguish- 
able types of lessons were presented for ob- 
servation. The best testimonial to the char- 
acter of the work that can be given is given 
by those stern judges, the pupils themselves; 
with no compulsory attendance laws to force 
attendance, with summer conditions to act as 
deterrents and distractions, the percentage 
of attendance was slightly over 90 per cent. 

In all, 193 children applied for admission 
to the kindergarten and the first six grades. 
The necessity of providing the maximum num- 
ber of seats for teacher-observers limited the 
number of pupils that could be seated, so that 
only 127 of these could be accommodated. Nine- 
teen were enrolled in the kindergarten, 16 in 
the first grade, 14 in the second, 25 in the 
third, 20 in the fourth, 22 in the fifth and 11 
in the sixth. 

In all, 443 observation lessons were taught, 
15 of them in the first grade, 56 in the second, 
92 in the third, 93 in the fourth, 100 in the 
fifth, and 87 in the sixth. Reading was the 
subject most in demand; over one-fifth of the 
lessons taught were in this subject. Sixty- 
four lessons were taught in arithmetic, the 
subject next in rate of demand. Health edu- 
cation and language lessons ranked third and 
fourth, and below them ranged free work, 
story telling, penmanship, geography, English, 
rhythms, history, phonics, games, music, art, 
civics and expression. 

Eleven instructors participated in the dem- 
onstration teaching, all of them being experts 
in their fields. In addition to the large number ~ 
of lessons taught for observation in the regular 
grades, 78 lessons were presented similarly 
in the kindergarten. 

The range of types of lessons is of particular 
interest to administrators in the field of edu- 
cation. The varieties of lessons observed cov- 
ered drill, development, appreciation, games, 
silent reading, dramatization, comprehension 
in reading, oral expression, socialized recita- 
tion, supervised study, reproduction, oral com- 
position, oral reading, folk dancing, review, 
recreation, written composition, poem appreci- 
ation, picture study, standard testing, con- 
struction work, contests, calisthenics, sewing, 
interpretation, listening and many more. There 
was little in the way of good teaching of which 
teachers did not have a practical classroom 
demonstration. 





No printed page nor spoken plea 
May teach young hearts what men should be— 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For education is: Making men. 
—Arthur Guiterman 
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CLASSROOM LIBRARIES IN THE YORK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Following a course of library instruction in 
the Public Schools of York, the present system 
of Classroom Libraries was established in 
March, 1923. The purpose of the Classroom 
Libraries is threefold: (1) to stimulate a 
broader use of books; (2) to create a love for 
reading by children and (8) to aid in self- 
education. 

The library sent out 34 collections of books 
on March 12 to classrooms of grades 4 to 8 
inclusive, in the city schools. These collections 
circulated at stated intervals during the school 
year. Each set consisted of from 10 to 17 
carefully selected volumes, adapted to the age 
of the children who used them. 

The collections were housed in substantial 
boxes constructed by the manual training 
classes in the elementary schools. Each teach- 
er concerned had charge of the library suited 
to her grade, during the time it was housed in 
her room. The teacher kept a record of the 
books loaned on book ecards and sent a report 
of the circulation to the library at the end 
of every month. 

The plan as outlined below provided for 34 
collections circulating in 96 schools during the 
school year and served as a basis for future 
development of the project: 


Number of Books in each Total 
Grades collections collection 
IV 6 10 60 
V 5 iT 85 
VI 5 16 80 
VII-VIII 18 12 216 


The circulation report from March 12 to 
May 22, the period of time the libraries circu- 
lated, is as follows: 





Grades Mar. 12 to 31 April May Total 
IV 107 515 542 1164 
V 202 624 466 1292 
VI 147 747 402 1296 
VII-VIII 471 996 580 2047 

Total 927 2882 1990 5799 
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Student Librarian—Seventh Grade 


A total of 441 books covered the above circu- 
lation. 

In September the number of classroom li- 
braries was increased by 8 additional boxes 
and the collections which previously contained 
10 books were each increased to 13. There are 
now 42 classroom libraries consisting of 570 
books traveling through 96 schools. 

The circulation report by months from Sept. 
19 to Oct. 31 follows: 


Grades Sept. 19 to 30 Oct. 
244 942 

V 210 585 
VI 306 652 
VII-VIII 457 1043 
Total 1217 3222 


What better proof do we need that children 
will read classics and standards and are eager 
for personal guidance in their reading, if the 
books are placed within their reach and a hu- 
man interest in the selection of books is para- 
mount?—Mai A. Clinedinst, Librarian. 

















A Fourth Grade Opening a New Book 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 

Noted speakers, splendid music, great num- 
bers, attractive hotels and auditoriums do not 
make a great convention—these are but con- 
tributory factors. It is the spirit that counts. 
Spirit and enthusiasm of the rank and file cre- 
ate the atmosphere of the great convention. If 
all members bring with them a desire for pro- 
fessional advancement, a warmth of heart and 
a responsive attitude we shall have in Phila- 
delphia December 26-28 a never-to-be-forgotten 
convention. 

Dr. William M. Davidson, President of the 
P. S. E. A., has given unremittingly of his 
time and energy to make the “contributory 
factors” positive elements in all the programs. 
Through Superintendent Edwin C. Broome, 
chairman of the committee on local arrange- 
ments, he has secured the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra for a matinee concert Thursday afternoon 
in the Academy of Music. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University, will 
deliver a forty-five minute lecture before the 
concert. 

For other general sessions Dr. Davidson has 
secured S. Parkes Cadman, A. E. Winship, Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Josiah H. Penniman, Henry Tur- 
ner Bailey, J. George Becht, Frank P. Graves, 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Mrs. A. H. Reeve 
and Olive M. Jones—national figures, whom all 
will delight in hearing. 

To make the programs of the departments, 
sections and round tables worth while, he has 
engaged many of the speakers on the general 
programs for these programs and in addition 
has secured William H. Kilpatrick, James 
Fleming Hosic and Gail Harrison exclusively 
for those organizations. Besides these im- 
ported speakers, many of our own members 
will give freely of their time and abilities to 
make these programs re-enforce and heighten 
the professional spirit of delegates and mem- 
bers of our association. 

But the greatest interest will center around 
the House of Delegates for there are determin- 
ed the policies of the Association. There the 
officers are elected who keep the work going 
throughout the year. There the treasurer and 
the chairmen of the executive council and of 
committees .such as legislative and mental 
measurement render an account of their stew- 
ardship. 





WHO’S WHO AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONVENTION: 


Henry Turner Bailey, art teacher, director 
Cleveland School of Art and John Huntington 
Polytechnic Institute, Cleveland. 

J. George Becht, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, President Columbia 
University, New York City. 

S. Parkes Cadman, Pastor Central Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Alice M. Carmult, Assistant Professor 


of Education, University of Pittsburgh, mem- 
ber Board of Education, Pittsburgh. 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commissioner of 
Education, State of New York. 

Gail Harrison, specialist in Kindergarten- 
Primary work, Columbia University, formerly 
of University of California. 

James Fleming Hosic, Associate Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Olive M. Jones, President of the National 
Education Association, New York City. 

William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Phil- 
osophy of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Joseph H. Penniman, President University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President National Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, founder of the 
famous Moonlight Schools, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 

A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
Education, Boston. 





REGISTRATION HEADQUARTERS 


Registration Headquarters will be in the 
elevator lobby, second floor, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. Each member of the Association should 
fill out an enrollment card and receive a copy 
of the official program and a badge. .The 
Committee on Credentials will be stationed 
at Registration Headquarters. 





BADGES 
Delegates representing Local Branches may 
receive their badges (blue) from the Commit- 
tee on Credentials. Other members may re- 
ceive their badges (white) at the time of 
registration. 





EXHIBITS 


Exhibits will be on display at the Central 
High School, Broad and Green streets and at 
the City Normal School, 13th and Spring Gar- 
den streets if additional space is needed. Dis- 
plays will be made representative of the fol- 
lowing kinds of work: 

History; Geography and Science, Grades 7 
and 8; English; Geography; Hygiene; Arith- 
metic; Art Education—Elementary Grades, 
Junior High, Senior High; Physical Educa- 
tion; Industrial Arts—Grades 5 and 6; Me- 
chanic Arts—Grades 7 and 8, Continuation, 
Junior High; Mechanical Drawing—Grades 7 
and 8, Continuation, Junior High; Home Eco- 
nomics—Grades 7 and 8, Continuation, Junior 
High; Commercial Education; Kindergartens; 
Special Education; School Extension—Con- 
tinuation; Day High Schools—Art; Day High 
Schools—Mechanical Drawing; Evening High 
Schools—Mechanie Arts; Industrial Art 
School; Girls’ Trade School; Day High Schools 
—Mechaniec Arts; Civics. 
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RAILROAD RATES 


The railroad companies of the State have 
authorized a rate of a fare and a half 
for the round trip on the identification cer- 
tificate plan. The selling dates are from De- 
cember 22 to 28. Tickets will be validated at 
Philadelphia by agents at the regular ticket 
offices of the lines over which tickets read into 
Philadelphia on any date after arrival. The 
return limit is midnight, January 3, 1924. 
Early in December Headquarters, 10 S. Mar- 
ket Square, Harrisburg, will send each dele- 
gate a railroad identification ticket and in 
order to disseminate these certificates widely 
over the State will send one to each Superin- 
tendent, Supervising Principal and High 


School Principal in the Commonwealth. All. 


members will be supplied upon their applica- 
tion. 





COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS 


Doctor Edwin C. Broome, Chairman of the 
Committee on local arrangements has created 
a number of Philadelphia committees as fol- 
lows: 

1. Finance, William Dick; 2. Hospitality, 
Beulah Fenimore; 3. Hotel Accommodations, 
Henry J. Gideon; 4. Information, William H. 
Welsh; 5. Meeting Places, George Wheeler; 6. 
Music, Enoch W. Pearson; 7. Places of In- 
terest, Holman White; 8. Publicity, Oliver P. 
Cornman; 9. Registration, John G. Kirk; 10. 
School Exhibits, Edwin W. Adams; 11. Com- 
mercial Exhibits, Emanuel Schoenberger. 

General Chairman, Louis Nusbaum. 





HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 


The hotels of Philadelphia will probably be 
crowded during the Holiday Week; persons 
who plan to attend the Convention should, 
therefore, make arrangements AT ONCE for 
their accommodations. Written confirmation 
of the reservation should be requested in the 
letter of application. 

While it is recommended that hotel reserva- 
tions be made by communicating directly with 
the hotel, the Committee on Hotels and Ac- 
commodations will be pleased to secure reser- 
vations for those who are unable to secure 
accommodations or for those who desire to 
be advised in regard to the selection of a hotel. 
Arrangements will also be made to provide 
rooms in private homes for those who prefer 
accommodations of that kind. 

All communications prior to the meeting of 
the Convention should be addressed to Mr. 
Henry J. Gideon, Chairman of Committee on 
Hotels and Accommodation, Grant Building, 
17th and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. During 
the Convention the Committee may be con- 
sulted at the Convention Headquarters, Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
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Hotels 


BELLEVUE—STRATFORD—Broad and Walnut Sts. 

Rooms without bath—single—$3.00-$5.00 per day (ad- 
ditional charge of $2.00 for each extra person in 
room) 

Rooms with bath—single room inside—$4.00 & $5.00 
per day (additional charge of $2.00 for each extra 
person in room) 

— with bath with outlook—single—$6.00-$9.00 per 
a! 

eae i bath with outlook—double—$8.00-$10.00 

per 

Room with twin beds and bath (open court)—$7.00 
& $8.00 per day 

Large double room with twin beds & bath—$9.00 to 
$12.00 per day 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL—Broad & Walnut Streets 
Single room with bath—$6.00 and $7.00 per day 
Double rooms with bath—$10.00 and $12.00 per day 
All rooms are outside rooms, having bath attached, 

and all double rooms are equipped with twin beds 
HOTEL SYLVANIA—Locust & Juniper Streets 
Single rooms—$4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00 
per day 

Double rooms—$6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, $10.00, $12.00 
per 
All rooms are outside rooms with bath 


HOTEL WALTON—Broad & Locust Streets 
Single rooms without bath—$3.00 per day 
Single rooms with bath—$3.50, $4.00, $5. 00 per day 
Double rooms without bath—$5. 00 per day 
Double rooms with bath—$6.00, $7.00, $8.00 per day 
Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and bath—$12.00 to $15.00 


aaa LONGACRE—Walnut Street west of Broad 
treet 
Single room with bath—$4.00 per day 
Double room with bath—$6.00 per day 
Suite, consisting of Parlor, Bedroom & Bath (two 
persons) $7.00 & $8.00 


HOTEL ST. JAMES—Walrut & Thirteenth Streets 

Single room with hot and cold running water, and 
privilege of using the public bath—$3.00 per day up 

Double room with hot and cold running water, and 
privilege of using the public bath—$4.00 per day up 

Single room with private bath, $3.50 per day and up 

Double room with private bath, $5.00 per day and up 

Special rates for parties of ten or more would be 
considered 


THE ROBERT MORRIS—17th and Arch and the Park- 


way 

Single rooms—$3.00, $3.50, and $4.00 per day 

Double rooms—1 bed—$5.00 per day. 

Double rooms—twin beds—$6.00 per day 

All rooms are outside rooms and all rooms have. bath 
attached 


HOTEL VENDIG—13th and Filbert Streets 
Single rooms—$3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 per day 
Double rooms—$6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 per day 
All rooms have private bath attached 


THE HOTEL HANOVER—12th & Arch Streets 

Single rooms—without bath—$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 
per day 

Single rooms—with bath—$3.00 and $4.00 per day 

Double rooms—without bath—$3.50, $4.00 and $4.50 
per day 

Double - bath—$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 
per day 


HOTEL LORRAINE—Broad & Fairmount Ave. 
Single rooms—hot and cold running water—$2.00-$2.50 
per day 
“aa jovme—~hut and cold running water—$4.00 per 


Single rooms—private bath—$3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 per 
d 


ay 

Inside double room—private bath—$5.00 per day 
Outside double room—private bath—$6.00 per day 
Suites—private bath—6 persons—$12.00 per day 


MAJESTIC HOTEL—Broad & Girard Ave. 
Single rooms—hot and cold running water—$2. 00, $2.50 
and $3.00 per day 
Single rooms—private bath—$3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 
per day 
Double rooms—hot and cold running water—$4.00 per 
day 
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va rooms—private bath—$5.00, $6.00 and $7.00 per 

ay 

Suite, consisting of Parlor, Bedroom & Bath—$6.00 
upwards per day 


HOTEL STENTON—Broad & Spruce Streets 
Single rooms with running water, near bath—$3.50 
per day 
Single rooms with private bath—$5.00 per day 
Double rooms with running water near bath—$5.00 
per day 
Double rooms with private bath—$7.00 per day 


THE RITTENHOUSE—Chestnut & 22nd Streets 
Single room—running water—inside room—$2.50 per 


ay 
Single room—running water—outside room—$3.00 per 


a 

Double room—double bed—running water—inside room 
—$4.00 per day 

Double room—twin beds—running water—outside room 
$5.00 per day 

Single room with bath—inside room—$3.00-$3.50 per day 

Single room with bath—outside room—$4.00 per day 

Double room with bath—double bed—inside room— 
—$5.00 per day ; 

Double room with bath—twin beds—outside room— 
$6.00-$7.00 per day 

WINDSOR HOTEL—Filbert Street above Twelfth Street 

Single room—without bath—$1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50 
er da 

Deuble » a bath—$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 per day 

Single room—with bath—$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 per day 

Double room—with bath—$4.50, $5.00, $6.00 per day 


ADELPHIA HOTEL—13th & Chestnut Streets 
Single rooms—$5.00, $6.00 per day 
Double rooms—double bed—$8.00 per day 
Double rooms—twin beds—$9.00 and $10.00 per day 
All rooms are outside rooms and all are equipped with 
bath and shower 


ALDINE HOTEL—Chestnut & 19th Streets 
Single rooms without bath—$2.50 and $3.00 per day 
Double rooms without bath—-$3.50 and $4.00 per day 
Single rooms with bath—$4.00 and $5.00 per day 
Double rooms with bath—-$6.00 and $7.00 per day 


GREEN’S HOTEL—S8th & Chestnut Streets 
Single rooms—running water—inside—$2.00 $2.50 per 


day 
Double rooms—running water—inside—$3.50, $4.00 per 
ay 
Single rooms—with bath—inside—$3.50 per day 
Double rooms—with bath—inside—$5.00 per day 
Single rooms—running water—front rooms—$2.50 per 


ay . 
Double rooms—running water—front rooms—$4.00, 


$5.00 per day 

Single rooms—with bath—front rooms—$3.50, $4.00 
per day 

Double rooms—with bath—front rooms—$5.50, $6.00 


per day 

THE LITTLE HOTEL—225 S. Broad Street 
Single room—without bath—$2.50 per day 
Single room—with bath—$3.50 per day 
Double room—without bath—$3.00 per day 
Double room—with bath—$4.00 per day 

THE SUSSEX HOTEL—1312 Walnut Street 
Single room—without bath—$2.50 per day 
Single room—with bath—$3.50 per day 
Double room—without bath—$3.00 per day 
Double room—with bath—$4.00 per day 

THE BELGRAVIA HOTEL—18th & Chestnut Streets 
Single rooms—with bath—$4.00, $5.00 per day 
Double rooms—with bath—$6.00, $7.00 per day 

THE BRYSON HOTEL—12th & Market Streets 
Single room—without bath—$2.50 per day 
Single room—with bath—$3.00 per day 
Double room—without bath—$3.00 per day 
Double room—with bath—$3.50 per day 


HOTEL NORMANDIE—36th & Chestnut Streets 
Single room—without bath—$3.00 per day 
Single room—with bath—$3.50, $4.00 per day 
Double room—without bath—$4.00 per day 
Double room—with bath—$5.00, $6.00 per day 
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REPORTS OF LOCAL BRANCHES 


The following local branches, in addition 
to those previously published, have reported an 
enrollment of 100% for the current year and 
have sent in their dues and enrollment cards: 


Abington Township .......... 90 100% 
BOAR COUN 6 ors 6.0 su cone cee 332 100% 
Blakely Borough .............. 42 100% 
Bradford County ............ 371 100% 
15) Re ee rn eee 59 100% 
Cambria County ............. 879 100% 
OR ais ean repene ete eee 63 100% 
CRMC tae sravdoa tadcia GI 68 100% 
Canter County sisi. ooascece- 335 100% 
Cheltenham Township ........ 94 100% 
CHR oie 5558 are edits ccs Croan 273 100% 
Ciarigws County << 20s cc vies ewe’ 283 100% 
COMBHNGNOGNEH 6.2565 85 eee 46 100% 
A ENR IOSD Proce tne line 47 100% 
Dauphin County ............. 366 100% 
ENINMMNEN cr a(ois cease aicadaice Saas 57 100% 
BOUIORNE ha. Le caste waa: 120 100% 
BNI urs 3155 nds «owe aol ees 109 100% 
East Conemaugh ............. 38 100% 
WANE Glas ctew Ssawec ees cesees 190 100% 
UNE CORRE oe ga: al vaca aie w a.eta ee 209 100% 
Greene County < ...c5 cs ccess 305 100% 
Le ae a eeeene re 126 100% 
Huntingdon County .......... 245 100% 
i See eee aha a hence lets 55 100% 
Indiana Normal School ....... 64 100% 
GUUMIRESA Us o's tA rere e Tawar Y ae/e'er ote 53 100% 
RAMIUEHOROE? os clare s cag cd binenla a 203 100% 
Lancaster County ............ 700 100% 
BERANE as cotaadsdceuce eee es 125 100% 
Lebanon County ............. 264 100% 
FOREN COONEY. <.ccscccchncwes 382 100% 
Mansfield State Normal ...... 39 100% 
MaGRCOt COUNOG << 6< 66 cine orice 389 100% 
NBME COUNCY 65.6 60 c6edws vanes 220 100% 
MAMIE ard Wa siderations eetela'e 49 100% 
DMOMOMMANGIBNT «! he:0: ee. 6 cciee a ws Ss 64 100% 
Montgomery County .......... 615 100% 
RUSTE otc ios Salctatey ais wre ares 46 100% 
INMIMICOEG o w.aic cc ccktlee ccs ccue on 145 100% 
IGEN 5 cot ns. cadince hs <:0mrd es 141 100% 
INGRONANI IGS oie: c5.'o5ec Sid wiowat 53 100% 
Northumberland County ...... 326 100% 
PUREED sf eicic waa sa Waacae nese 106 100% 
POCRCE CONG oecici ee cscceees 185 100% 


(Continued on page 235) 





THE N. E. A. 400 


Miss Olive M. Jones, President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has constituted 
four committees of 100 each to study four 
problems of particular interest to our profes- 
sion. These four committees with their re- 
spective chairmen and the Pennsylvania mem- 
bers are as follows: 

I, CLASS ROOM TEACHING PROBLEMS 

Chairman, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Colorado, Denver, lo. 

Pennsylvania Members: 

Charles E. Dickey, Superintendent of Allegheny County 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh 

Bertha B. Wagner, high school teacher, Watsontown 
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II. RURAL TEACHING PROBLEMS 
Chairman, Harold W. Foght, President of the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Pennsylvania Members: 
Lee L. Driver, Director Rural Schools, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
J. Buell Snyder, Member School Board, Perryopolis 
Mary C. Murphy, Director Rural Schools, Johnstown. 
III, RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 
Chairman, Philip E. Carlson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pennsylvania Members: 


Oliver P. Cornman, Associate Supt. of Schools, Phila- 
delphia 

Lucy W. Glass, Supervisor, Americanization Work, De- 
Pe of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Joseph Swain, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 


IV. TENURE PROBLEMS 


‘Chairman, Fred M. Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, Cal. 
Pennsylvania Members: 


H. W. Dodd, Superintendent of Schools, Allentown 
Jessie Gray, 1301 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
John Adams, Principal, Perry School, Pittsburgh 


In line with these studies of professionaal 
problems, Dr. William M. Davidson, Presi- 
dent of the P. S. E. A. has under considera- 
tion the appointment of four state committees 
of our Association of 25 each to study the same 
problems. He plans to include among the per- 
sonnel of these four state committees the 
Pennsylvania people listed above who have 
already been selected for work on the four 
national committees. 





N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE 


The program outline for the Chicago meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence be- 
ginning Saturday, February 23, and ending 
Thursday, February 28, 1924, is as follows: 


Saturday evening—The National Society for the Study 
of Education, Gold Room, Congress Hotel. 

Sunday afternoon—Opening Vesper Service, Gold Room, 
Congress Hotel. 

Monday morning—General Session, Auditorium Theater. 

Monday  afternoon—Superintendents by population 
groups, and allied departments, hotel ball rooms. 

Monday evening: eneral Session, Auditorium Theater. 

Tuesday morning—General Session, Auditorium Theater. 

Tuesday afternoon—Allied departments, hotel ball rooms. 

Tuesday evening—Allied departments, hotel ball rooms. 

Wednesday morning—Superintendents by population 
groups, and allied departments, hotel ball rooms. 

Wednesday afternoon—Allied departments, hotel ball 


rooms, 

Wednesday evening—College dinners. 

Thursday morning—Superintendents by topic groups, 
and allied departments, hotel ball rooms. 

Thursday afternoon—Final general session, Auditorium 

heater, 

Pennsylvania Dinner 

The Pennsylvania dinner will be held in the 
Congress Hotel, Tuesday evening, February 26 
at 6:00 o’clock, price $3.00. All Pennsylvani- 
ans are cordially invited to participate in this 
dinner. 


Special Pullman 
Arrangements will be made with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company for special Pull- 
mans to and from Chicago to accommodate all 
Pennsylvanians who wish to go with the 
“bunch,” 
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THE PITTSBURGH MEETING 


On October 26 and 27 the educational or- 
ganizations of the western part of the State 
held meetings of unusual excellence. The 
bodies combining were the Pittsburgh Teach- 
ers Institute, the Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania with its twenty sections, 
the Classical Association of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity, the Langley Science Teachers As- 
sociation, the Modern Language Association, 
the National Council of the Teachers of So- 
cial Studies, the English Association and the 
Vocational Guidance Associations. Fully 4,- 
000 teachers gathered in Syria Mosque for 
the general sessions Friday forenoon and af- 
ternoon, October 26 and listened to addresses 
by J. George Becht, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; F. D. Boynton, Superintendent 
of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y; Emerson Collins, 
Ex-Deputy Attorney General, Williamsport; 
John W. Withers, Dean of the School of Edu- 
eation, New York University and George E. 
Vincent, President of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, New York City. 


Saturday morning the various sections met 
at 9:30. At eleven o’clock as many as could 
find places in the auditorium of the Schenley 
High School assembled to hear Miss Olive 
M. Jones, President of the N. E. A. 


Friday evening the science teachers held a 
“pure food” dinner at the Bureau of Mines 
and organized the Langley Association of Sci- 
ence Teachers with Charles H. Korns, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh as President. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, Harvey W. Wylie, Wash- 
ington, D. C., addressed the new association on 
“Nutrition in Its Relation to Education.” 

The Administration section considered 
in an all-day session in Oak Manor 
with N. L. Engelhardt, Columbia University 
the topic: Planning the School Building Pro- 
gram. Under the leadership of William L. 
Smith, Chairman, the following superinten- 
dents participated in the discussion: C. C. 
Kelso, Swissvale; Ben Graham, New Castle; 
W. D. Gamble, Sharon and S. J. Slawson, 
Johnstown. 

Newly elected officers are: 

President, Local Branch, P. S. E. A., Grace 
Swan, Pittsburgh; President, Education As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania, WwW. W. 
Lantz, Turtle Creek; Secretary, Charles W. 
Hunt, University of Pittsburgh. 

At the close of the Pittsburgh Institute 
Associate Superintendent R. M. Sherrard read 
the following names of the members of the 
staff of the Pittsburgh public schools who have 
died within the past year: 

Caroline B. Baird, Principal, Soho 

A. A. Brogan, Teacher, South Hills High 

Ada Van Stone Harris, Director, Primary In- 
struction 

Mary A. Purdy, Teacher, Daniel Webster 

John E. Hunter, Attendance Officer 

Lina C. Gettner, Retired, Franklin 

Jennie Gosser, Retired, Peabody High 

Mary Church Hays, Retired, Morse 

Katherine McElroy, Retired, Franklin 
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WILLIAM C. SAMPSON 


William C. Sampson who is taking T. T. 
Allen’s place as superintendent of the DuBois 
schools is a native Pennsylvanian. He gradu- 
ated from Pottsville High School and com- 
pleted work for his degree at Dickinson Col- 
lege in 1902. He has done additional work 
at Lehigh University and Columbia University. 
His record as a school man includes the super- 
vising principalship at Fleetwood for 1 year 
and Birdsboro for three years; principal of 
the Bethlehem High School for two years; Su- 
perintendent of Bethlehem Schools for 3 years 
and Superintendent of the Columbia Schools 
for 9 years. Such a professional record be- 
speaks Mr. Sampson a man whois fitted by 
a thorough experience to develop the DuBois 
schools in a way creditable to the city and 
himself, 





PICTURE STUDY 


Picture Study should not be limited to the 
study of paintings alone but should include 
distinguished works of sculpture, architecture 
and artistic handicraft as well. 

Reproduced upon our cover this month is a 
panel from the “Singing Gallery” in the Mu- 
seum of the Cathedral, Florence, Italy. 

Luca Della Robbia, the sculptor, was born 
about 1400 and died 82 years later. He was 
the son of a shoemaker. He was first appren- 
ticed to a goldsmith and later worked in bronze 
and marble, and always with such an ardor 
that he frequently forgot to eat or sleep. It 
is no wonder that he grew to be ranked among 
the greatest sculptors of his century. His 
name and his work have come down to us 
through the years. His work is particularly 
characteristic because it is done in glazed 
terra cotta, usually with very distinctive blue 
background. 

The spirit expressed in this panel by Della 
Robbia is particularly appropriate for study 
during the Christmas season, suggesting as it 
does our Christmas songs and gladness. 

In presenting a picture study lesson it should 
be remembered that the aim should be appre- 
ciation and enjoyment rather than precise in- 
formation and cold statistics. Let the picture 
or other art object speak for itself and carry 
its own message so far as possible. The pic- 
ture has a setting not only in our geography 
and history work but some of our songs and 
poems will suggest themselves as singularly 
appropriate. 

Let us resolve to bring to the attention of 
the child at least one fine example of Art 
during each month of his school life,—assist 
in procuring the most prized of these for the 
school wall and the home. We may live with- 
out pictures, and we may live as long but not 
so well. © V. &. 

“Art appreciation is an emotional experi- 
ence in the presence of beauty,—not an intel- 
lectual reaction to facts and dates, and figures 
and opinions.”— (Bennett, in Art Training for 
Life.) 
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THRIFT WEEK, JANUARY 17-23, 1924 


Of particular interest to Pennsylvania teach- 
ers is the announcement that National Thrift 
Week will occur January 17-23 beginning 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, and will go 
forward under the slogan FOR SUCCESS 
AND HAPPINESS. A striking silhouette of 
Franklin dominates the poster of this season. 

The program of the Thrift Week Movement 
is based on the’success creed of ten points 
consisting of the following: 


Work and Earn. 
Make a Budget. 
Record Expenditures. 
Have a Bank Account, 
Carry Life Insurance. 


Own Your Home. 
Make a Will. 

Invest in Safe Securities. 
Pay Bills Promptly. 
Share With Others. 


Special features of interest to educators are 
the plans for teaching thrift which bring into 
helpful co-operation the public schools and 
banks of the community. The thrift poster 
contest in which the pupils make attractive 
posters, each treating some phase of thrift, 
will be a popular feature this season. Other 
features will include the Detroit plan, con- 
sisting of educational visits to the banks, out- 
side banking hours, under the guidance of 
teachers. 

Information and material helpful to teach- 
ers will be sent free by addressing John A 
Goodell, Secretary, National Thrift Commit- 
tee, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





HARRISBURG’S FIVE-YEAR CURRICU- 
LUM STUDY 

Superintendent Clyde H. Garwood, Harris- 
burg, is stressing the need of reorganization 
of the curricula so as to enrich their content, 
thereby equipping pupils for their duties as 
citizens. Averages show that but 14 out of 
every 100 who enter the fifth grade complete 
their public school education. He hopes by this 
reorganization to give Harrisburg’s schools a 
stronger holding power on their pupils. 

He has assigned to each elementary prin- 
cipal one school subject and to each high school 
principal a group of subjects, and has given 
each a guiding committee. The elementary 
principals selected their committees from their 
own buildings, the high school principals, from 
the subject groups. 

Since the Harrisburg schools operate wholly 
on the 6-3-3 plan, Dr. Garwood has assigned 
to his primary supervisor, Anne U. Wert, six 
subjects for close supervision and to his as- 
sistant superintendent, C. M. Thomas, five 
junior high school subjects including tests and 
measurements. He, himself, retains active su- 
pervision of the high schools. 

During the year William H. Kilpatrick, 
James F. Hosie and Frank McMurray will dis- 
cuss with the teachers the problems of cur- 
riculum making. Dr. J. George Becht is fur- 
nishing the service of the heads of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

In the study of the elementary school cur- 
riculum, the various groups will use Charters’ 
Curriculum Construction, 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


Charles Stillman has established the James 
Raymond Goodrich Memorial Scholarship 
Fund at Yale in memory of his uncle, James 
Raymond Goodrich, Yale ’53. The fund $100,- 
000 provides for 10 scholarships of $500 each 
to students of intellectual ability, high char- 
acter and traits of leadership. 

The family of the late Jacob Werthheim has 
given Harvard $100,000 for the endowment of 
the Jacob Werthheim Research Fellowship for 
the betterment of relations between capital 
and labor. The university will award the in- 
come, about $5,000, to the candidate considered 
most competent to conduct original research 
in the field of industrial co-operation. Busi- 
ness, labor and research organizations will be 
asked to suggest candidates but the fellowship 
is open to all, women as well as men. 

One of the purposes of the Citizenship Com- 
mittee of the .American Bar Association 
is to vitalize the regular instruction given in 
schools by the introduction of school and col- 
lege contests on citizenship topics. School 
superintendents, principals, teachers of civics, 
public speaking and oral English are urged 
to hold local contests in Civic Discussion. 
Later the project may develop into State, in- 
ter-state and national contests. Any school 
that plans to hold such a contest should reg- 
ister with the Citizenship Committee of the 
American Bar Association, 1412 Magnolia 
Building, Dallas, Texas. The Committee sug- 
gests to teachers and members of the Bar: 
(1) Arrange as early in the year as possible 
to have the high school plan definitely for 
public contests in Civic Discussions. (2) Let 
the Citizenship Committee of the local Bar 
Association, to be appointed by the proper 
officers, if not already in existence, secure ade- 
quate prizes for the local public contest. The 
National Citizenship Committee includes R. 
E. L. Sauer, Chairman, Texas; Elihu Root, 
New York; Walter George Smith, Pennsylva- 
nia; Cordenio A. Severance, Minnesota and 
F. Dumont Smith, Kansas. 

The Jenny Lind Club of Harrisburg will 
offer an annual award of $100, to be known 
as the J. H. Troup Music Prize, for the best 
musical composition submitted for three part 
ladies’ chorus. The prize is offered to encour- 
age American composers. Write to John W. 
Phillips, director of the Club, for particulars. 
Later a $50 prize for an original poem may 
be added. 

The National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks has offered a $500 prize for the 
best plan of teaching thrift in the classroom 
presented before April 1, 1924. For details 
address Chairman of the Committee on Teach- 
ers Contest, Maine Savings Bank, Portland, 
Me. 

The Child Health Association and the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company have cre- 
ated a fund for 5 health scholarships of $500 
each for teachers. Those interested address 
the American Health Association, 532 Seven- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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Through the leadership of Mrs. Edith Mc- 
Clure Patterson of Dayton, Ohio, provision has 
been made for prizes for the best essays on 
“Teaching the Use of the Budget.” Frederick 
D. Patterson has provided money for the prizes 
which will be a life membership in the N. E. 
A. for each of the ten geographic divisions of 
the United States. The essays are not 
to exceed a thousand words and must 
be submitted not later than January 1, 
1924. All active members in the N. E. A. 
are eligible. The life membership is worth 
$100 and entitles the holder through life to 
the Journal of the N. E. A., the annual Volume 
of proceedings and other N. E. A. publications. 
Contestants write with ink or type on one side 
of the paper and mail contributions to Thrift 
Education Contest, United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. The essay 
should contain no mark of identification but 
a letter should accompany each essay. 

The American Chemical Society has an- 
nounced the subjects for the prize essay con- 
test announced in the November JOURNAL. All 
accredited high schools in the United States 
have been sent reference books. The six sub- 
jects are: 

1. The Relation of Chemistry to Health and 
Disease. 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Enrich- 

ment of Life. 

The Relation of Chemistry to Agriculture 

and Forestry. 

The Relation of Chemistry to National De- 

fense. 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Home. 

The Relation of Chemistry to the Develop- 

ment of the Industries and Resources of 
Your State. 
Further information may be secured from 
The American Chemical Society, Committee on 
Prize Essays, Munson Building, New York. 


World Peace Award 

A gentleman, who wishes his name withheld, 
has given the World Federation of Education 
Associations $25,000 to be used as an award 
for the best plan which will bring to the world 
the greatest security from war. There is a 
distinct difference between this plan and the 
one called for by Edward Bok inasmuch as 
this World Peace Plan calls for a world-wide 
program of education which will promote the 
peace of the world. The contest is open to in- 
terested persons of all countries. The plan 
does not call for legislative action unless nec- 
essary to back up new and fundamental pro- 
cesses and it is based upon the conviction that 
universal peace must have universal applica- 
tion and must begin with unprejudiced child- 
hood. The Commission on Award includes 
Henry Noble McCracken, President of Vassar 
College; Olive M. Jones, President, N. E. A.; 
J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of N. E. A.; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart; Dr. R. A. Millikan, 
President, Institute of Technology, Calif. Those 
interested should write to Augustus O. Thomas, 
President of World Federation of Education 
Associations, Augusta, Maine, for details. 


Sot ire ee 
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DR. SCHELLING PRESENTED A 
MEMORIAL VOLUME 


Felix E. Schelling who has been for 30 years 
the John Welch Centennial Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was presented on October 10 with a me- 
morial volume made up of essays, papers and 
poems contributed by his former pupils. Near- 
ly one hundred members of the University fac- 
ulty and personal friends assembled for the 
anniversary. Provost Penniman presided and 
jntroduced Clarence C. Child of the English 
Department who made the presentation. In 
his reply Dr. Schelling said: 

“Thirty years is a long time as the life of man 
goes, a long time in which to have persisted 
in this endeavor to teaching something to some- 
body with its equally important accompani- 
ment, the effort to learn something one’s self. 
Yet long as it is, I can not for the life of me 
feel really old. Perhaps if I could only feel 
really wise, I might make shift to carry as 
a heavier weight the dignity of my years. As 
it is, teaching has always seemed to me the 
most pleasant of my several tasks—even more 
pleasant than meetings of faculties. To take 
in hand and lead in the way which one has 
traversed, to assume not the master but the 
elder brother, who has been a little longer at 
it, given it somewhat more thought, incurred 
his likes and dislikes, ventured his judgments 
and opinions, well aware that there are other 
judgments and other opinions, and vividly alive 
to the hard fact that wisdom neither came into 
the world with him nor will wholly die when he 
departs from it—such seems to me the attitude 
of the teacher in which I would feign be re- 
membered, if I flatter myself not too highly.” 





HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals is eager to include every sec- 
ondary school principal in America among its 
members. Over eleven hundred principals of 
the best secondary schools in United States 
and Canada form its present membership. 


Annual Yearbook 

During each of the seven years of the or- 
ganization, a yearbook has been issued. Each 
Yearbook contains about two hundred pages 
in which are found the constitution of the as- 
sociation; a directory of all the members, their 
positions and addresses; and all the papers 
and addresses made at the annual meeting. 


Uniform Certificates 

One of the valuable contributions of the As- 
sociation is the uniform certificate blank that 
is distributed free to all applicants who wish 
them. It may be used in transferring pupils 
from one secondary school to another or from 
high school to college. 

* Honor Society 

Realizing the value of emphasizing scholar- 
ship, the Association organized the National 
Honor Society for pupils of our secondary 
schools. Nearly two hundred secondary schools 
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have organized chapters reaching from Maine 
to Honolulu. The four objectives of the so- 
ciety are, to create an enthusiasm for scholar- 
ship, to stimulate a desire to render service, 
to promote worthy leadership and to encour- 
age the development of character. 


Membership 


Should not every progressive high school 
principal unite with other principals for pro- 
fessional association and inspiration? Send 
your name and check for two dollars to Mr. 
H. V. Church, Secretary, High School, Cicero, 
Ill. He will enroll you and place your name in 
the directory of the Yearbook for 1924. (To 
insure the insertion of your name you must 
send it in before January 20, 1924.) Prac- 
tically every high school principal in Maine 
and Michigan is enrolled; the Keystone State 
must not take second place. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention 
Oct. 23-26, Franklin 
MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 
Honorary President, 3418 Baring St., Philadelphia 

An enthusiastic and earnest welcome from 
Mayor E. J. Miller, County Superintendent L. 
H. Peffer, City Superintendent C. E. Carter, 
Mrs. H. R. Pope, Mrs. Smiley and their co- 
workers warmed the hearts of those who gath- 
ered from all parts of Pennsylvania to consider 
and promote better opportunities for all the 
children of Pennsylvania. 

Another preliminary was the meeting of 
delegates from Crawford, Erie, Mercer, Ve- 
nango and Warren counties to form a District 
organization of the Pennsylvania Congress. 
Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, President -of the State 
Parent-Teachers Association, Somerset, Pa., 
presided, and Mrs. J. B. Arbuckle, of Erie, 
was appointed as District Superintendent. 

In response to the greetings, Mrs. Kiernan 
cited as an indication of the state-wide inter- 
est that in less than two months inquiries had 
come to her from widely scattered points, such 
as Highspire, Mt. Oliver, Springville, Waynes- 
boro, Penn, Clarion, Biglerville, Clearfield, 
Emsworth, Parnassus, Lansdale, Salladas, Fac- 
toryville, Blairsville, West Conshohocken, Dan- 
ville, Haverford, Erie, Bellevue Park, Mt. 
Union, Center Square, Hazleton, Auburn, 
Huntingdon, Shickshinny, Port Carbon, State 
College, Rock Hill and Furnace. 

Dr. J. George Becht, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who has been identified with 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers since 
its organization, in an address revealed child 
nature in a way that should give parents a 
clearer insight and understanding of their 
children. 

Dr. John Martin Thomas, President of State 
College, reviewed the changing world and the 
necessity of adapting education to new condi- 
tions. 

Rev. R. S. Caldwell, Lecturer in Department 
of Public Health, Harrisburg, spoke of his 
talks to thousands of school boys inspiring 
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them with pure ideals of sex and giving them 
right knowledge. That this service was of 
greatest value and was being presented in the 
finest way, was the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the Congress. It was voted that 
a letter asking that this service be continued 
be sent to the Governor. 

Notable entertainments included a banquet 
to delegates and members and a motor trip to 
Polk where the State Institution for Feeble- 
Minded is located. 

Special mention should be given to a charm- 
ing and exquisitely rendered musical Mother 
Goose Play given by Primary Pupils from 
Second Ward School under the leadership of 
Ruth Brady, a teacher in the school and author 
of the play. 


Altoona 


The reports of work by Mothers Clubs, Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations and Child Welfare 
Circles in all parts of the state indicated re- 
markable service. It is only possible to men- 
tion a few of the many things accomplished. 
Altoona reported that the City Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations had planned the 
programs used in all the schools. The Wright 
school, of which Mrs. J. C. Nugent is presi- 
dent, purchased the 24 books for children 
recommended by N. E. A. and National Li- 
brary Association, with some books for re- 
quired reading and a book shelf for each 
grade for spare time reading in school. They 
co-operated with the Rotary Club, which is 
giving free treatment to all crippled children 
of the county, by locating these children for 
them. They helped produce a course of six 
lectures by Earl Barnes on Child Psychology, 
which are free to all parents and others inter- 
ested and co-operated in securing a Free Pub- 
lic Library for Altoona. 


Easton 


The Central Council of Easton Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, Mrs. E. A. Andrews, Presi- 
dent, in its report said, “The mileage from 
Easton to Franklin is 517.4 miles, and owing 
to this great distance we were unable to have 
more than two delegates to represent the 
schools of our city. Nevertheless, we are as 
much interested in the organization as ever. 
There are fifteen schools, including the High 
School, in our city all having Parent-Teacher 
Associations. We have in these schools about 
5,000 pupils and approximately 600 parents 
who are active members of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

A Central Council, composed of four dele- 
gates from each Association, meets monthly 
in the High School, having as a speaker, some- 
one from the Superintendent’s Staff, as a part 
of our program, “Know Your Schools.” Pro- 
grams have been built around this slogan and 
such topics as the following have been pre- 
sented: “Taxation in Relation to Education,” 
by the President of the School Board. A com- 
mittee from Central Council attends all the 
regular meetings of the School Board. a 

The Council brought to Easton an exhibit 
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from the American Federation of Art of forty 
original paintings by contemporary artists, 
which was open to the public after school 
hours, and during the school period it was 
shown to the pupils by the Art Supervisor, 
who explained the points of interest. Each 
Association in the past year has paid for milk 
given daily to all children who could not afford 
to buy it and has co-operated with the Women’s 
Clubs of the city in Nutrition Work. Our pro- 
gram for the ensuing year includes: Health 
Program in School, School Administration, 
The Board and its Budget, The Foreigner in 
our midst, At High School Age, How far is con- 
duct an indication of character? The need of 
higher moral and spiritual standards, What 
studies contribute most to character building? 
What laws of the city relate directly to school 
children? 
Lycoming County 

Lycoming County Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations was organized in 1910 as a city 
council when there were four struggling as- 
sociations in Williamsport. Ten years later 
every school in the city, fourteen in number 
and six schools in nearby communities had 
splendid Parent-Teacher Associations. We 
then changed our city council to a County Or- 
ganization and endeavored to extend our work 
throughout the country. We now have 35 
active Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
county, all doir.g splendid work. 

In Jersey Shore, one of our small townships, 
three schools and the high school were burned 
in a disastrous fire. Mainly through the efforts 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations, a company 
was formed and 6 per cent bonds were sold. 
The money has nearly all been raised and the 
company will build a modern high school build- 
ing which the school board will rent at a rental 
which will be sufficient to pay the interest on 
the bonds and redeem same in thirty years. 


Hanover 
Parent-Teacher Associations are organized 
in each grade school with an increasing mem- 
bership and have organized a Playground As- 
sociation. 
Oil City 
Oil City Congress of Mothers and P. T. 
Associations began their work in 1911 when 
the Pennsylvania Congress met in that city. 
They pay for and place in the Public Library 
copies of Child Welfare and Playground Maga- 
zines and gave a reception to the 27 new teach- 
ers in the schools. They centered efforts on 
the playgrounds, which were opened July 2 
and closed August 31, with a paid supervisor 
and volunteer helpers. 


West Chester 
West Chester has five centers and 839 mem- 
bers. The association purchased a Pathescope 
Moving Picture Machine, presented a group of 
magazines to four schools and gave The World 
Book to another center. 


Sayre 
The Sayre P. T. A. was organized six years 
age. It provides educational programs, sends 
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milk daily to a number of grade pupils and 
supplies clothing to children in need. Mrs. 
C. E. Knapp, the president, attends every state 
convention and keeps her members informed 
as to the work done by others. 


The Membership Banner 
Erie won the prize as the Banner Association 
for 1923, offered for the greatest increase in 
membership. The Lincoln School of Erie show- 
ed an increase of 1427 per cent. Others worthy 
of mention are: 
GHW, BIRIO . 62ois6ee eccenk 500% 
Jefferson, Altoona 
Irving, Altoona 
REGH ONE o Nelo’: dcclee eh tee 364-2/7% 
Toll Gate, Lewistown 
Wayne, Erie 
Central High, Harrisburg .192% 


GOIBGOWE 6.665.600 ve eweced 163-3/19% 
WRN. 25 on ich ares ee 155% 
Cartin, AMOORS 26:06:00 «<0 150% 
Ashland, W. Manayunk ...114-3/7% 
RIGOR U5) ers ces' scsi rasan ees 114-1/7% 
POMELEOME 5.5 6 bityneseiore or orareta 100% 


Officers 
The Nominating Committee recommended 
the following officers for the next three years 
and the report was unanimously adopted: 
President, Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, Somerset 
Vice Presidents, Mary S. Garrett, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. Wm. Brice, Jr., Bedford; Mrs. 
Walter E. Greenwood, Coatesville 
Recording Secy., Mrs. L. B. Shaw, Lonacoming, 
Md 


Corresponding Secy., Mrs. C. T. Saylor, Rock- 
wood ; 

Treasurer, Mrs. Morton Z. Paul, Sharon Hill 
Auditor, Florence Dibert, Johnstown 

The members of the Board and Chairman of 
Committees are as follows: Dr. J. George 
Becht, Harrisburg; Mrs. J. B. Arbuckle, Erie; 
Mrs. H. C. Dern, Altoona; Mrs. O. D. Finnigan, 
Coatesville; Mrs. Geo. Fockles, Johnstown; 
Mrs. W. S. McHenry, Ridley Park; Mrs. W. 
H. Nace, Hanover; Mrs. H. R. Pope, Franklin 
and Mrs. E. A. Weimer, Lebanon. 


Committees 

Better Films—Mrs. John Lyon, Bedford 

Child Welfare Day—Mrs. W. R. Rhoads, 
Sunbury. 

Home Education and Children’s Books, Mrs. 
Joseph Scattergood, West Chester. 

Juvenile Court and Probation, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Schoff, Philadelphia. : 

Kindergarten Extension, Mrs. Woldrif 
Boulton, Beaver. ; 

Legislation, Mrs. L. B. Shaw, Lanacoming, 

d 


Membership, Mrs. W. H. Nace. ; 

Press and Publicity, Mrs. Wm. Brice, Jr. 
Resolutions Adopted 
Kindergartens 

The Kindergarten system was indorsed and 
the State P. T. A. pledged itself to work for 
mandatory kindergarten legislation, that pro- 
vision may be made for all the 39,800 children 
of Kindergarten age. 
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Sex Education 
The Association urges that no curtailment 
be made in the number of lecturers on this sub- 
ject sent out under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Health of Pennsylvania, and ordered 
that a copy of this resolution be delivered to 
His Honor, the Governor of the Commonwealth. 


Preservation of Home Life 


Whereas the preservation and protection of 
home life is menaced by the growing tendency 
on the part of Sunday schools, Churches, Chris- 
tian Endeavors, Epworth Leagues, Y. W. and 
Y. M. C. A.’s to provide entertainment which 
attracts our boys and girls away from our 
homes sometimes seven nights in the week, Be 
it resolved, That our local associations protest 
to such organizations against this constant 
drawing of our children away from their 
homes and request that when such entertain- 
ments are held they will be confined to Friday 
nights. 


County Library System 
The Association endorsed the County Library 
System as the solution of the library problem 
for country districts and urged the extension 
in all sections of the state. 


Films 


The P. T. A. protests against the filming of 
books of questionable moral tone. 


Juvenile Courts 

Whereas, the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in 
its experience and work for the welfare of the 
children of our state, deems it advisable that 
as soon as possible, juvenile courts be indepen- 
dent and separate from other courts, and that 
Judges shall be chosen who are specially quali- 
fied for that particular work and who would 
devote their entire time to it, Be it resolved, 
That we endorse and support the movement to 
secure such legislation as will establish a dis- 
tinct Children’s Court with jurisdiction over 
all cases of children. 


Indians Rights 

The Association recommends to all members 
a study of present conditions among the In- 
dians and co-operation in the movement to se- 
cure for the first native Americans the rights 
of citizenship of sending their children to pub- 
lic schools and freedom of religion, pledging 
co-operation to Congressmen Clyde Kelley in 
his effort to secure these rights in Congress. 

Trained Teachers in Rural Schools 

The P. T. A. strongly recommends that the 
teacher training schools of the State provide 
courses of study specially to fit teachers to 
teach in the rural schools. 





LEON BERARD, French Minister of Public 
Instruction, has pronounced Latin and Greek 
compulsory in the new national plan of edu- 
cation. The decision closes a two-year debate 
in parliament. To soothe the opposite faction 
sewing, knitting, weaving and saddlery will 
be compulsory also. 
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THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN 


The Deans of Women of the State of Penn- 
sylvania convened in their third annual ses- 
sion at the Penn-Harris in Harrisburg, No- 
vember second and third, Dean Thyrsa W. 
Amos, University of Pittsburgh, presiding. 

Laura H. Carnell, Dean at Temple Univer- 
sity, made a report on the Duties of Deans 
and Advisers of Women. Twenty-one colleges, 
fourteen normal schools and sixty-nine high 
schools had furnished the data for the report. 

The Youth Movement in High Schools and 
Colleges of the United States was presented 
by James N. Glass of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The discussion was led by Dr. 
Anne Parson of the Kensington High School, 
Philadelphia. : 

The Report of the 1923 National Deans 
of Women was made by Elizabeth M. Hause 
of West Chester High School. 

€. M. McConn, Dean of Men at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, gave a philosophical discussion of 
“General Principles of Control” or “Why a 
Dean.” He discussed the two opposing prin- 
ciples which may be and have been applied 
to the responsibility of universities for the 
conduct of their students; the laissez-faire 
principle, exemplified in the universities of 
Continental Europe, and the _ paternalistic 
principle, exemplified in the English public 
schools. He showed that the American col- 
lege, being a hybrid institution, has hesitated 
and compromised between these two principles 
and that one of the concrete embodiments of 
this compromise is the office of dean. The dis- 
cussion of the address was led by Lillian M. 
Rosenkrans, Dean of Women at Wilson Col- 
lege. 

In the High School section Jennie E. Knap- 
penberger showed the beneficial results from 
student sponsors, and emphasized the value to 
the school of utilizing the forces residing in 
the upper classmen. She said, in speaking of 
experience in her own school: “Discipline has 
been made so easy as to become almost 
negligible; many pupils are saved before they 
fall; a feeling of cohesion and unity, a new 
respect for knowledge, and a spirit of good 
fellowship and helpfulness have been created 
for the school.” Mrs. Nettie B. Fox, Central 
High School, Harrisburg, led the discussion. 

Another interesting paper was that of 
Sophia Gloeckner of William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia on Race Problems in Stu- 
dent Activities. The discussion was led by 
Stella Cullen, West Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. 

In the Normal School, College and Univer- 
sity section, Helen M. Marks, Dean of Women 
in the Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, outlined the Outstanding Objectives in 
Academic and Social Education. She said: 
“We are working to make our students well 
informed citizens—to develop ‘the spirit of 
power, of love and of a sound mind.’ We want 
to give them a good academic background, 
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which will train them to use their minds to be 
of use in the world. In their social education 
we want them to learn to be ‘at home in all 
lands and places,’ to have a world-vision of 
the needs of humanity—to learn to sacrifice 
private interests to public good.” Dean Char- 
lotte Ray of State College led the discussion. 

The Care of Girls Outside of Dormitories 
was the subject of an able paper by Grace D 
McCarthy, Dean of Women at the West Ches- 
ter Normal School. She made the following 
conclusions: 

“The general impression of parents and 
deans of women is that the disadvantage of 
living outside the dormitory far outweighs the 
advantages. 


“Some investigations made at the West 
Chester State Normal School indicate that the 
opportunities offered by the two kinds of liv- 
ing are not so unequal as is the general opin- 
ion, but that the outside student does suffer 
a slight handicap in the matter of scholarship, 
health and opportunity for student participa- 
tion. 


The discussion was led by Clarence Kunkle, 
of Edinboro State Normal School. 


Mrs. Gifford Pinchot was the guest of honor 
and the only speaker at the association dinner 
on Friday evening. She spoke upon Women 
in Politics, in which she stressed not women’s 
rights but their responsibilities, and the fact 
that the problems of the world must be solved 
by men and women working together; that 
politics is but homemaking and home-keeping 
on a large scale. 


The committee in charge of the business of 
the Association for the ensuing year is com- 
posed of Laura H. Carnell, Dean, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Chairman; Gertrude 
Bradt, Dean of Women at Mansfield State 
Normal School, Secretary; and Elizabeth 
Lewis, Dean of Girls, Nesquehoning High 
School, Nesquehoning, Treasurer.—Mrs. Ella 
H. Brown. 





OPENING FOR A SUPERINTENDENT’S 
ASSISTANT 

Thomas M. Gilland, Superintendent of 
Schools at Donora, would like to hear from 
anyone interested in the position of Superin- 
tendent’s Assistant. The salary will be ade- 
quate. The applicant should be a woman quali- 
fied by training and experience to work any 
place in the school system that she may view 
the work of the system as a whole. She should 
be qualified to supervise the work of the first 
three grades, assist with the administration 
and office work, do demonstration work, test 
and group pupils and conduct teachers’ meet- 
ings. 

The school system at Donora has 93 teachers 
and 3,200 children. There are 32 groups in 
the first three grades. The community is in- 
dustrial with a large percentage of foreign 
population. 
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Program Philadelphia Convention 


I. GENERAL SESSIONS 


All General Programs, Except the Thursday P. M. Program, Will 
Be Held in the Auditorium of the Central High School, 
Broad and Green Streets, Philadelphia 
The Thursday P. M. Program Will be Held in the Academy of 
Music, Broad Street 





Wednesday Evening, December 26, 7:30 o’clock 
7:30 MUSIC 


8:00 INVOCATION—DoctTor RussELL H. CONWELL, President, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

WELCOME ADDRESS—Doctor EpwIn C. BRooME, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia 


RESPONSES—CaAROLINE PATTERSON, President Pittsburgh Teachers Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh 
ROBERT E. LARAMY, Superintendent of Schools, Altoona 


8:30 ADDRESS—Educational Progress, Past, Present and Future—Dr. A. E. 
WINSHIP, Editor Journal of Education, Boston. 


9:15 ADDRESS—Education and the State—S. Parkes CADMAN, Pastor Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn 


Thursday Afternoon 
. Academy of Music . 
2:00 ADDRESS—NIcHOLAS Murray BUTLER, President Columbia University, New 
York City 
ADDRESS—Better Schools, GIFFORD PINCHOT, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg 
8:30 CONCERT—Philadelphia Orchestra 
Conductor—Leopold Stokowski 
Assistant Conductor—Thaddeus Rich 


PROGRAM 
Se de rece ard gov dtw ude dees wdasdwawes Tone Poem, “Finlandia” 
RMROIEEE Solar de gts os wae eende qa tracey woasaeinweammeueee Danse—Poéme Juif 
RAMRURMOLED S75: tote ake so enw ea wort wen atuane aes Scherzo from “Queen Mab” 
WAGNER 20.6005 Prelude and Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 
INTERMISSION 
DVORAE: 4. .6c2 00% Symphony No. 5, in E minor, “From the New World” 
I. Adagio; allegro molto 
II. Largo 


III. Scherzo; allegro vivace; poco sostenuto 
IV. Allegro con fuoco 
Thursday Evening 
7:30 MUSIC 


8:00 INVOCATION 


ADDRESS—The Book of Job and Literary Study in the Bible—Jostan H. 
PENNIMAN, President, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


ADDRESS—Education for Leisure—HeENryY TuRNER BatLey, Director The 
Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Friday Afternoon 
1:30 MUSIC 
2:00 INVOCATION 
ADDRESS—tTeam Play in Education—Mrs. A. H. REEvE, President National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, Philadelphia 
ADDRESS—The School Master and the Commonwealth—Dr. J. GEORGE BECHT, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
ADDRESS—Dr. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, Commissioner of Education, Al- 
bany, New York 
Friday Evening 
7:30 MUSIC 
8:00 INVOCATION 


ADDRESS—A Challenge to Teachers—OLIveE M. JoNnEs, President National 
Education Association, New York City 
ENTERTAINER, furnished by the Philadelphia Teachers Association 


ADDRESS—Moonlight Schools—Mrs. CoRA WILSON STEWART, 


Founder of 


Moonlight Schools, Frankfort, Ky. 





II. DEPARTMENTAL AND SECTION PROGRAMS 


COLLEGE AND TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

President, M. J. Babb, Philadelphia 

Vice President, D. A. Anderson, State College 

Secretary, A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown 


Executive Committee 


Clyde C. Green, Clarion 
George H. Reavis, Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
Clover Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 

Business Session 

THE SELECTION OF EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 

a. Is a Selective Policy in Higher Education 
Democratic? W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
Swarthmore 

Discussion 

b. Maximal Achievements in the Training of 
Teachers. Carroll D. Champlin, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. 

Discussion 

ce. Factors in Good Teaching. William H. Kil- 
patrick, New York City 

General Discussion 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 

Clover Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

a. Function of the Recently Established 
State Teachers College. John A. H. 
Keith, Indiana 

Discussion 

b. Function of the University schools or col- 
leges of Education. Francis M. Garver, 
Philadelphia 

Discussion 

ce. How shall we train and retain superior 
rural teachers? J. Linwood Eisenberg, 
Slippery Rock 

Discussion 


d. The relation of supply and demand of 
teaching material in Pennsylvania. Al- 
bert Lindsay Rowland, Department of 
Public Instruction 


Discussion 
General Discussion 


Papers will be limited to twenty minutes 
and their discussion to ten minutes. Further 
opportunity for discussion will be had under 
the general discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


President, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice President, W. G. Dugan, Greensburg 
Secretary, Eunice V. Hall, Scranton 


Executive Committee 
James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
John W. Snoke, Lebanon 


Committee on Resolutions 
J. Andrew Morrow, Bradford County 
I. D. App, Dauphin County 
James F. Chapman, Indiana County 
F. H. Taylor, Susquehanna County 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 103 


Business Session 

Address—Dr. J. George Becht, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

Transportation—Dr. Lee: L. Driver, Director, 
Bureau of Rural Education, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Discussion led by John E. Morgan, Superin- 
tendent, Wyoming County 
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Address——-Manners and Morals, Our Problem 
—Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt, Pittsburgh 
Discussion 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 103 


Certification—Dr. Albert Lindsay Rowland, 
Director Teacher Bureau, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Discussion led by M. S. Bentz, Superintendent, 
Cambria County 

Address— 

Frank P. Graves, Albany, New York 

Discussion 

Guidance Service in the County Schools, Har- 
old L. Holbrook, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Business Session 

Reports of Committees 


DEPARTMENT OF DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
President, H. A. Oday, Mahanoy City 
Vice President, E. M. Balsbaugh, Lebanon 
Secretary, S. W. Lyons, New Brighton 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 


Green Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Business Session 

Address—Some Signs of Good Teaching, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Phil- 
osophy of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Discussion 

Round Table Conference—Topic: What Con- 
stitutes Good Teaching? 


Friday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
Green Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Address—Goals of Modern Progressive Edu- 
cation, Gail Harrison, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Discussion 

Round Table Conference 

Report of delegate to House of Delegates 

Report of committees 

Election of officers 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, John McNamara, Bethlehem 
Vice President, Margaret Lowman, Indiana 
Secretary, Etta M. Work, Charleroi 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
Red Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


2:00 Business Session 
2:15 Teaching the Child, not the Course of 
Study—Mrs. Alice Carmalt, University of 
Pittsburgh 


WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD TEACHING? 
3:00 Reading—Grace G. Swan, Director of 
Primary Instruction, Pittsburgh 
3:20 Geography—History and Citizenship— 
George O. Moore, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Erie 
3:40 Language—Mary Adair, Kindergarten 
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Department, Philadelphia Normal 


School 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Red Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


9:00 The Reorganization of the Common 
School Studies—James Fleming Hosic, 
a College, Columbia Univer- 


10:00 The. a of the Individual in Educa- 
tion—Jane Ackerman, Director Train- 
rs  eeaicaiie Indiana Normal 

00 

11:00 A Plan of Co-operation between the 
University and the Local Community 
to Improve Teachers in Service—Stur- 
giss B. Davis, University of Pitts- 
burgh 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


President, Charles C. Heyl, Philadelphia 
Vice President, G. D. Robb, Altoona 
Secretary, Mary L. Hess, Bethlehem 


1:30 o’clock 


Auditorium 


Wednesday Afternoon, 
Central High School, 


1:30 Music—Orchestra of the West Phila- 
delphia High School for Boys, Harry 
P. Hoffmeister, Leader 

2:00 Invocation—Rev. Carter Helm Jones, 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia 

2:10 Business Session 

2:30 Topic: 


How the High School should 
serve its Community 
In Science and Commerce 
The Enjoyment of Structural 


Beauty—Henry Turner Bailey, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Address—Dr. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
General Discussion 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Auditorium 


9:00 Address, Frank P. Graves, Albany, New 
York 
9:30 Address, Classroom Teaching Problems, 
Olive M. Jones, New York City 
10:00 Round Table Conferences 
Vice President G. D. Robb, presiding 
Should the high school year be length- 
ened? 
How can we improve our methods 
—of marking pupils? 
—of rating teachers? 
—of obtaining supplies? 
—of building professional morale? 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION PROGRAMS 


CLASSICAL SECTION 
President, Jessie E. Allen, Principal Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls 
Vice President, Jessie C. Bowers, Central High 
School, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Walter E. Severance, Principal Cen- 
tral High School, Harrisburg 
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Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 114 


Business Session 
Topic: American Classical League Investiga- 
tion 
The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers— 
Frances E. Sabin, Director of Service 
Bureau, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 
Potential Values—Arthur C. Jones, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
The Classical Investigation in Pennsylvania, 
Wilton C. Blanché, South Philadelphia 
High School for Boys 


Address 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


President, J. Ellwood Calhoun, Germantown 
Secretary, Marguerite Bencker, 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 103 


Business Session 

Topic: Planning and organizing of speed con- 
tests in shorthand and typewriting—G. G. 
Hill, Director of Commercial Teacher 
Training Department, State Normal 
School, Indiana 

Retail Training—Miss Isabel Craig Bacon, 

Special Agent Retail Education, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education 


General Discussion 


ENGLISH SECTION 


President, Claire M. Conway, Nanticoke 
Vice President, J. F. Butterworth, Bradford 
Secretary, S. Grace Hurst, Lancaster 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 203 


Business Session 
The Inner and Outer Study of Literature— 
James P. Whyte, Bucknell University 
Attainable Objects in English—Charles E. 
Cunningham, Philadelphia 
Psychological Expression of Adolescence—E. 
B. Twitmyer, University of Pennsylvania 
Round Table Discussion 
Should a teacher of English in the senior 
high school be expected to teach a class 
in English in the junior high school oc- 
casionally? Advantages? Disadvantages? 
Do pupils dislike written compositions? If 
so, who is to blame? What is the remedy? 
How can pupils of the first year class be 
taught to use the library effectively? 
Ten books I desire my first year pupils to 
read? 
Should pupils in English be grouped accord- 
ing to their ability? Why? How? 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 


President, William M. Tinker, Allentown 
Vice President, Elmer Karl, Philadelphia 
Secretary, William Lantz, Turtle Creek 
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Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 110 


Business Session 
Topic: General Mathematics 
. J. Babb, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
Edward W. Philo, West Phila. High School 
for Boys 
Discussion 
General Discussion—Lead by 
Jonathan T. Rover, Wm. Penn High School, 
Philadelphia 
William P. Nash, Lower Merion High School, 
Philadelphia 
Harry Rothermill, Germantown High School, 
Germantown 


SCIENCE SECTION 


President, Bertha M. Clark, Philadelphia 
Vice President, Ralph N. Kocher, Reading 
Secretary, Rachel E. Anderson, Easton 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 117 


Business Session 
The Status of Science Instruction in the Pub- 
lic High Schools of Pennsylvania—James 
G. Pentz, Pennsylvania State High School 
Inspector 
Discussion: 
Gerald S. Craig, 
Bloomsburg 
George D. Uibel, High School 
Reading 
J. T. Shriner, Latimer Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh 
How the Science Teacher Can Help in Solving 
the Fuel Problem—Samuel S. Wyer, As- 
sociate in Mineral Technology, Smithson- 
ian Institution 
General Discussion 
Science Section Subscription Luncheon, 1:00 
P. M., Hotel Walton, Broad and Locust Streets, 
Philadelphia. (Those planning to attend kind- 
ly notify Elsa W. Berger, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, by December 21.) 


SocIAL STUDIES SECTION 
(Pennsylvania Council for Social Studies) 
President, R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh 
Vice President, E. Marie Lentz, Altoona 
Secretary, Margaret Kollock, Philadelphia 


State Normal School, 


for Boys, 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 304 
1. The Possibilities of the Problem-Solving 
Method in the Teaching of History 
15 minute papers by: 
Miss Anne H. Bowes, Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh 
Mr. D. M. Melchior, Girard College, Phila- 
delphia 


Miss E. Marie Lentz, Altoona 

General discussion opened by Dr. J. Lynn 
Barnard, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 
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2. Things to Do and Things Not to Do in the 
Social Studies—Dr. James F. Hosia 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

General Discussion 

3. Report of Committee on the Organization 
of the Pennsylvania Council for the So- 
cial Studies 

4. Business Session 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Dr. C. B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg 
Vice President, W. C. Davis, Easton 
Secretary, Harry R. Allen, State Department, 
Harrisburg 
Executive Committee 
C. B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg 
W. C. Davis, Easton 
Harry R. Allen, Harrisburg 
C. S. Davis, Steelton 
S. E. Downes, Ardmore 
F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney 
J. F. Bower, McKeesport 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 217 


Meeting to be devoted to round-table dis- 
cussion of changes in Constitution and Eligi- 
bility Rules of the Association. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
President, Gertrude K. Schmidt, West Chester 
Vice President, Robert Bartholomew, Indiana 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
Auditorium, Normal School 


Business Session 
2:45 Vocal and Instrumental Program 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:15 o’clock 
Auditorium, Normal School 


Music 

Demonstration in Rhythm and Ear Training 
by children from the Adele Sutar School 
—Ruth E. Carmack in charge 

Address—What the Philadelphia Music 
League is doing for Music for the masses 
—Mrs. W. F. Abbott, Director of Music 
League, Philadelphia 

Music 

Address—Fundamentals for Musie Apprecia- 
tion in the public schools—Mrs. E. S. 
Reider, Supervisor of Music, Williamsport 


Friday Forenoon, 9:15 o’clock 
Auditorium, Normal School 


String Ensemble 

Address—Doctor Pearson, Director of Music, 
Philadelphia 

Address—Instrumental music in Junior and 
Senior High Schools—Ben G. Graham, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, New Castle 

Informal talk—The value of operettas in high 
schools and their correlation with the in- 
strumental music and other departments 
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of the school—Mrs. Pearl Q. 
Supervisor of Music, Coatesville 
Address—The Enjoyment of Music, 
Turner Bailey, Cleveland 
Footnote:—All music furnished by students from the 
Philadelphia Schools through the courtesy of Dr. Pear- 
son, Director of Music. 


Shenton, 


Henry 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, D. E. Womer, Avondale 
Vice President, O. S. Rothenberger, Leesport 
Secretary, Anna Baldridge, Picture Rocks 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 203 


Business Session 

Better Rural Schools for Pennsylvania—Dr. 
Lee L. Driver, Director, Rural Education 
Bureau, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Better Teaching in the Rural Schools—Robert 
C. Shaw, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 203 


Library Service in Rural Schools—Adeline B. 
Zachert, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Better Music for Rural Schools—Grace Barr, 
Victor Talking Machine Company 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS DEPART- 
MENT 


President, Lawrence T. Orner, Clarks Summit 
Vice President, I. W. Ziegler, New Cumberland 
Secretary, Elsie Emerick; Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 117 


Business Session 
Address, Educational Salesmanship, Dr. A. E. 
Winship, Editor Journal of Education, 


Boston 
3:00 Round Table Conference—Leader, J. L. 
Appenzellar, Wyomissing 
Topic: The Supervising Principal as a Su- 
pervisor 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 117 


Address—Adult Education, Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, Frankfort, Ky. 
10:00 Round Table Conference—Leader, R. M. 
Northup, Dalton 
Topic: The Supervising Principal as an Ad- 
ministrator 
11:30 Election of Officers 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS DEPARTMENT 
President, William C. Ash, Philadelphia 
Vice President, Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, Phila- 
delphia 
Secretary, George Fisher, Erie 
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Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 121 


Business Session 

Some Developments in Home Economics, Laura 
H. Carnell, Dean Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia 

Report of a study made to determine the train- 
ing necessities and methods in the tile 
setting trade in the United States—L. S. 
Hawkins, Director of the Department of 
Education, United Typothetae of America, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Address—Is Art Essential?—Henry Turner 
Bailey, Cleveland, Ohio 


VOCATIONAL SECTION PROGRAMS 
AGRICULTURE SECTION 
President, G. I. Dietrick, Lampeter 
Vice President, Norman Ratchford, Palmyra 
Secretary, B. A. Jarrett, West Chester 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock . 
Central High School, Room 113 


Business Session 

The Project Method of Teaching—Its Weak- 
nesses and Possibilities—Dr. James F. 
Hosic, Associate Professor of Education, 
Columbia University 

Financing Vocational Education in Pennsyl- 
vania—Mr. Berry, County Supervisor of 
Agriculture, Crawford County 


ART SECTION 


President, James C. Boudreau, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Eva F. Stoner, Steelton 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 319 


Business Session 

Vitalized Art Appreciation—Roland G. Deev- 
ers, Prin., Washington & Bayard Schools, 
Pittsburgh 

A Proposed Course in Art Appreciation—Con- 
stance Pendleton, Kensington High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia 

Our “School Art League” Its organization and 
scope—Samuel S. Fleisher, Philadelphia 

Evaluating Some New Departures and Experi- 
ments in the Field of Art Education— 
Alma V. Anderson, Supervisor, Art Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia 

An Interpretation of the Present Trend in Art 
Education, based upon Bulletin No. 18, 
1923, U. S. Bureau of Education—C. Val- 
entine Kirby, Director of Art for Penn- 
sylvania 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS SECTION 
President, Ruth Welty, Pittsburgh 


Vice President, Sophia Richards, Allentown 
Secretary, Mrs. Agnes Taite, Philadelphia 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 115 
Address—Member of Committee on More 
Equitable Distribution of State Aid for 
Vocational Education 
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Some Outstanding Features of Continuation 
School Work in Philadelphia—W. 
Welsh, Director of Division of School Ex- 
tension, Philadelphia Public Schools 

What is being done in Pennsylvania Continua- 
tion Schools—Owen D. Evans, Assistant 
Director of Vocational Education in 
charge of Continuation Schools, Harris- 
burg 

Philosophy of a Continuation School Teacher 
—F rank M. Leavitt, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Pittsburgh 

Business Session 

HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 

President, Mrs. Beula Faber, Manley, Wil- 
liamsport 

Vice President, Sally Platt, Lock Haven 

Secretary, Gertrude Dustin, Bethlehem 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
South Garden, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 

The Organization and Content of Courses for 
Evening Classes in Home Economics—Miss 
Genevieve Fisher, Margaret Morrison 
College 

Home Economics Instruction for the Part-time 
or Continuation School Girl—Mrs. . Hen- 
rietta Calvin, Philadelphia 

Distribution of State Vocational Aid—Anna 
Glosser, Supervisor, Home Economics, 
Waynesburg 

Discussion: Shall We Organize a State Home 
Economics Association in Pennsylvania? 
—Member of Home Economics Division of 
State Department of Public Instruction 

General Discussion 

Business Session 

A luncheon will be served for the home eco- 
nomics women at the Walton Hotel, Thursday, 
December 27, at 12:30 P. M. The price per 
plate will be $2.00. Those wishing for reser- 
vations should send the check for the number 
of reservations desired to Miss Isabelle Cook, 
5817 Torresdale Ave., Phila. All reservations 
should be made by December 18. It is hoped 
that at least two hundred home economics 
women will lunch together and spend a social 
hour or two. 

Friday morning at 9:00 A. M. the Vare 
Junior High School home economics rooms 
will be open for inspection. Teachers will be 
there to explain the type of work given. At 
10:00 A. M. a Fashion Show illustrating all 
the clothing work done in the elementary and 
junior high schools will be staged in the Vare 
Auditorium. At 11:00 A. M. a Health Play 
will be put on under the instruction of the 
Interstate Dairy Association. The children par- 
ticipating will be Philadelphia children. 


' INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
President, Walter H. Magill, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Vice President, G. G. Weaver, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Fred Hoffeditz, York 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 215 


(Continued on page 235) 
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Ill. 
COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


President, George H. Reavis, Pittsburgh 
Vice President, L. R. Drown, Bethlehem 
Secretary, W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore 


Thursday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
Red Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Business Session 
Round Table Discussion 


I. The Professional Requirements for the Col- 
lege Provisional Certificate 


II. The Present Status of Extension Courses 
in Pennsylvania 


AMERICANIZATION 


President, Thomas R. Francis, Scranton 
Vice President, H. Ralph Davis, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, George W. Vary, Bethlehem 


Executive Committee 


E. E. Bach, Philadelphia 
C. B. Cross, Erie 

Vincent Colelli, Philadelphia 
Caroline M. Reedy, Reading 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 109 


I. The Federal Government’s Program in 
Americanization—Raymon F. Crist, Com- 
missioner of Naturalization, Washington 


Discussion, John C. F. Gordon, Chief Naturali- 
zation Examiner, Philadelphia 


II. The State’s Program in Americanization, 
Dr. J. George Becht 


Discussion—William Henry Welsh, Director of 
School Extension, Philadelphia 


Business Session 
Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
I. Teacher Training for Americanization—Lil- 


lian P. Clark, Consulting Specialist, U. S. 
Department of Labor 


Discussion—Charles B. Cross, Director of 


Americanization, Erie 


II. Course of Study for Americanization 
Schools, Mary E. Nolin, Supervisor Night 
Schools, Pittsburgh 


III. How the Illiteracy Crusade and Americani- 
zation Are Allied—Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, Author of “Moonlight Schools,” 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


IV. Demonstration Lesson—“Steamer Classes” 
of Philadelphia—Miss LeMaitre, Direction 
of Gladys G. Ide, Director of Special Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia 


General Discussion 
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ROUND TABLES 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


President, C. E. McClung, Philadelphia 
Vice President, Percy Hughes, Bethlehem 
Secretary, Raymond Walters, Swarthmore 


Executive Committee 
Officers: 
Mervin G. Filler, Carlisle 
Wm. O. Allen, Easton 


Wednesday Forenoon, 9:30 o’clock 
Clover Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


9:30 Professor James W. Tupper—High 
School Teaching of English from the 
Standpoint of a College Professor of 
English 

Discussion led by Orton Lowe, Department of 

Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

11:00 Professor R. H. True, Scientific Stud- 
ies on Relation to Individual Develop- 
ment 

Business Session 

Reports of Committees 

Discussion of policies 

5:30 P. M. All-College Dinner at Hotel (to be 
arranged later) 

Speaker—President Frank Aydelotte 
Honors Courses in American Colleges and 
Universities 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Clover Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


9:30 A. M. Professor Wm. O. Allen, Report 
of committee on the selection of stu- 
dents 

Discussion 

10:30 Dr. G. F. Zook, Chief of the Division 
of Higher Education, U. S. Bureau of 
Education—The Junior College 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
GENERAL MEETING 


Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Pennsylvania, Gen- 
eral Chairman, presiding 

1. Aims and Possibilities of the Conference, 
Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania 

2. The Development of Guidance in Pennsyl- 

vania 
H. L. Holbrook, Chairman, Committee on 
Guidance, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 

38. The Guidance Movement, Past and Present 
Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superinten- 
dent, Pittsburgh Public Schools 

4. Some Recent Researches in Guidance 
May Rogers Lane, Research Secretary, 
White-Williams Foundation 








Conferences 
Friday Forenoon, 10:15 o’clock 


I. COLLEGIATE AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Leader, W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Professor 
of Education, Swarthmore College 

Discussion Topic 

The General Course in Guidance 

1. The Need for Guidance Courses 
Dr. A. L. Rowland, Director, Teachers 
Bureau, Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction 

2. Problems in Residence Instruction 
Helen Trimble, East Stroudsburg Normal 
School 

3. The Extension Course 
H. B. Smith, Director of Vocational 
Teacher Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh 

4. Devices for Energizing Guidance Topics 
Frank H. Kramer, Head, Department of 
Education, Gettysburg College 


II. CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Leader, Florence B. Hurst, Supervisor of 
Continuation Classes, Philadelphia 
Discussion Topic 
The Contribution of the Continuation School 
Teacher to Guidance 
1. Personal Counseling and Extra Curricular 
Activities 
Ethel B. Coster, Hart Continuation School, 
Philadelphia 
2. Study of Occupations 
Martha Goulden, Wilkes-Barre Continua- 
tion School 
3. Home and Employment Visiting 
Speaker to be announced 


III. ATTENDANCE BUREAU—-WORKING CERTIFI- 
CATES 


Leader, Henry Gideon, Director, Bureau 
of Compulsory Attendance, Philadelphia 
Public Schools 

Discussion Topic 

What Part Should the Issuance of Working 
Certificates Play in the Guidance Activi- 
ties of a Public School System? What 
Should the Relation of the Issuance of 
Working Certificates Have to: 

1. Placement 
Ethel Rogers, Employment Supervisor, 
Philadelphia Public Schools 

2. Home Visiting 
E. H. Ziegenfuss, Attendance Officer, Beth- 
lehem 

3. The Class Room 
Mildred Fisher, Bureau of Attendance, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

4, School Counseling 
Bessie M. Ziegler, Chief Attendance Offi- 
cer, Reading 

Summary: 
W. M. Dennison, Director, Bureau of 
School Attendance, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
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IV. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Leader, Edward Rynearson, Director, De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools 

Discussion Topic 


How Can We Provide Suitable Guidance to 
Pupils with Reference to Education Be- 
yond the High School? 

1. From the High School Point of View 
Harvey R. Vanderslice, Superintendent of 
Schools, Coatesville 

2. From the Normal School Point of View 
Warren N. Drum, Principal, Lock Haven 
Normal School 

3. From the Collegiate Point of View 
Dean Thyrsa Amos, Dean of Women, 
University of Pittsburgh 

4, Organization of Material Regarding Col- 

leges for Use in Guidance 
Florence Evans, West Philadelphia High 
School for Girls 

Summary: 

James N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent, 
State Department of Public Instruction 


V. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Leader, D. D. McMaster, Principal, Junior 
High School, Johnstown 
Discussion Topic 
Curriculum Guidance 
1. The Bulletin Board and the Library 
Mrs. Emma V. Tyndal, Principal, Holmes 
Junior High School, Philadelphia 
2. The Ninth Grade Course in Vocational Civ- 
ics as a Vehicle for Curriculum Guidance 
Virginia Kast, Camp Curtin Junior High 
School, Harrisburg 
8. Tryout Courses 
Esther Smith, Counselor, Latimer Junior 
High School, ‘Pittsburgh 
4. The Problem of the Small Junior High 
School 
John S. Stettler, Supervising Principal, 
Fountain Hill Public Schools 


VI. PLACEMENT 


Leader, John Stark, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Guidance and Placement, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Discussion Topic 

The Transfer from School to Vocation 

1. From the Point of View of Vocational Edu- 

cation 

F. T. Struck, Assistant Director, Bureau 
of Vocational Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

2. From the Point of View of the Attendance 

Department 

Austin Miller, Director, Bureau of At- 
tendance, Harrisburg Public Schools 

38. As the High School Sees the Problem 
Charles W. Palmer, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia 

4, From the Point of View of the Pupil 
C. F. Brockway, Chairman, School Guid- 
ance Council, Erie 
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Summary: 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, Supervisor of 
Placement, Philadelphia Public Schools 


VII. THE VISITING TEACHER 
Leader: Anna B. Pratt, Director, White- 
Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 

Discussion Topic: 

The Visiting Teacher and Guidance 

1. The Visiting Teacher in an Industrial Com- 

munity 

Mary Wolff, Coatesville 

2. In a Foreign Community of a Large City 
Mrs. Margaret Woodhouse, White-Wil- 
liams Foundation, Philadelphia 

3. In a Primary School 
Emilie Rannells, White-Williams Founda- 
tion, Philadelphia 

4. In a Small Town 
Lavinia P. Reed, ‘Rochester 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
President, A. Lester Crapser, Scranton 
Vice President, Lucille J. Welsh, Mansfield 
Secretary, Anna L. Stanley, Harrisburg 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 303 


The Organization of School Health Work in 
the County—R. W. Robinson, Assistant 
Superintendent, Bradford County Schools 

Field Hockey for Girls—Miss Constance Apple- 
bee, Director of Physical Education, Bryn 
Mawr College 

General Discussion 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 303 


Physical Education in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools—W. A. Stecher, Director of Physi- 
cal Education, Philadelphia 

Address—The Place of the School Physician 
in the School Health Program—Doctor 
Charles H. Keene, Director, Bureau Health 
Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Business Session 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


President, Mary Adair, Philadelphia 

Vice President, Jessie Scott Himes, 
Haven 

Secretary-Treasurer, Adelaide T. Illman, Phil- 
adelphia 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 


Normal School, Lecture Room 


Lock 


9:00 Demonstrations in Gymnasium—Health 
Activities—Rhythms—Games 
10:00 Story Telling with Screen Pictures 
10:30 Lecture Room—Addresses—Miss Mary 
Adair, Chairman 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Supt. of Schools, 
Phila.—Greeting 
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Mr. Stanley Yarnall—The Kindergarten 
as a valuable first step in education 
Dr. Anna Lane Lingelbach, Member of 
Board of Education, Phila. 
Dr. Laura Carnell, Member of Board 
of Education, Philadelphia—Greeting 
11:45 Questions and Discussion 
Exhibit—Room 205 


Friday Forenooh, 10:00 o’clock 
Normal School, Lecture Room 


Primary Conference—lst, 2d and 3d grades 
Miss Veronica Michels, Principal, Neb- 
inger School, Chairman 

10:00 Music Appreciation—with demonstra- 

tion by Mr. Mohler, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 
10:40 Teaching of Number and use of devices 
—illustrated with screen pictures— 
Miss Elizabeth Rosengarten, Phila- 
delphia, Normal School 


11:15 Teaching of Reading—Miss Gail Harri- 


son, Columbia University, New York 
City 
11:45 Questions and Discussion 
Business Session 
Exhibit—Second Floor Corridor 


MODERN LANGUAGE 


President, Ellis A. Schnabel, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia 

Vice President, Isabelle Bronk, Swarthmore 

Secretary-Treasurer, Whitford H. Shelton, 
Pittsburgh 


Wednesday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Normal School, Lecture Room 


Business Session 

1. The Classic Novel of Spain—Allen V. Laub, 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia 

2. La Valuer phonétique, des Disques phono- 
graphiques, Gaston Malecot, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, Washington 

3. The Value of the Presentation of Plays in 
the Modern Language Course—Emma 
G. Kunze, West Philadelphia High 
School for Girls 

4, French Play, L’Anglais Tel Tu Le Parle 
(Bernard)—Students of Northeast 
High School 

Luncheon—Place to be announced 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2:00 o’clock 
Normal School, Lecture Room 


Business Session 

5. What the Modern Language Association of 
Pittsburgh has accomplished and hopes 
to accomplish—Mary Morgan, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh 

6. David Snedden and the Study of Modern 
Foreign Languages, Frederick Loh- 
stoeter, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh 

7 Spanish Play, Noche Buena (Marcial Do- 
rado)—Students of Kensington High 
School 
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PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


President, Carrie Belle Parks, Shippensburg 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
William Penn High School, Room 207 


T. W. Trembath, Lock Haven State Normal 
School, presiding 

Topic: What should be the content of an ef- 
ficient course in the training of teachers 
to teach literature in the junior high 
school? 
Homer F. Dilworth, Millersville State Nor- 
mal School 

Sub-topic: Presentation of a tentative course 
for Pennsylvania normal schools in the 
methods and materials of junior high 
school literature 
Stella B. Finney, Indiana State Normal 
School 

Sub-topic: Criticism of courses and construc- 
tive suggestions. 
Robert Laramy, Altoona 
Orton Lowe, Director of English, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Thos. C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock State 
Normal School 
Chester B. Renn, California State Normal 
School 


General Round Table Discussion 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 207 


Stella B. Finney, Indiana State Normal 
School, presiding 
Topic: What other English courses should be 
available to the normal school departments 
of English to supplement the training that 
can be given in the methods course in 
junior high school literature? 
Presentation of normal school committee’s 
recommendations. T. W. Trembath, Lock 
Haven State Normal School 
Symposium: The most pressing needs felt 
in the work of Pennsylvania normal school 
departments of English. Carrie Belle 
Parks, Shippensburg State Normal School 


Business Session 


PENNSYLVANIA BOOKMEN’S LEAGUE 
Wednesday, December 26, 12:30 o’clock 


President, John F. L. Morris, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Harold C. Clingen, Harrisburg 


LONG-TABLE LUNCHEON 
City Club, 313 South Broad Street 
Thomas A. Bevan, presiding 
The Selection of Textbooks as Publishers View 
It 


Walter Stevenson, New York City 
W. E. Pulsifer, New York City 
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The — of Textbooks as Schoolmen View 


Pd E. Kraybill, Pottstown 
B. Frank Rosenberry, Palmerton 
New Textbooks as Economic Factors in Edu- 
cation 

Edward H. Scott, Drexel Hill 

R. F. Knowlton, Ardmore 

J. E. R. Kilgore, Wilkes-Barre 

W. S. Thornhurst, Pittsburgh 


THE BECHT-WINSHIP DINNER 


Thursday, December 27, 5:30 o’clock 
The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


Charge: $5.00 per cover 


Address: Hon. W. Freeland Kendrick, Mayor- 
elect of Philadelphia 


Addresses: Dr. Francis H. Green, Pennington 
Seminary, N. J. 
Dr. J. George Becht, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Dr. William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal 
of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 


Committee in Charge: John L. Twohig, 702 

Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 

T. W. Bevan, 1708 W. Tioga Street, Phil- 
adelphia 

George W. Hemminger, 23 Bennett Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

John F. L. Morris, 404 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 


This will be a real “night off” and any one 
who wants to be included in “Who’s Who” 
will get into the “400” on that night. Reserva- 
tions should be made not later than December 
10: 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


President, Adeline B. Zachert, 
School Libraries, Harrisburg 

Vice President, Helen A. Ganser, Millersville 

Secretary, Helen Ruth, Mahanoy City 


Director of 


Executive Committee 
Mrs. Mary Allen, Reading 
Alice Fries, Latrobe 
Clara Howard, Pittsburgh 
Sara Evans, West Chester 


Thursday Forenoon, 10:00 o’clock 


Central High School, Library 


Main Topic—High School Libraries 

Reports from librarians 

Five Basic Essentials of a High School Li- 
brary—James N. Rule, Deputy Supt. of 
Public Instruction 

The Place of the Library in Junior High 
Schools—James Glass, Director of Junior 
High School Libraries 

Round Table—Library Methods in 
Schools 

Business Session 


High 
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Friday Forenoon, 10:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Library 


Main Topic—Libraries in schools of various 

sizes 

Classroom libraries in Elementary Schools— 
Kate Sherrard, York 

The Library Hour in Elementary Schools—H. 
en Supt. of Schools, Coates- 
ville 

District Circulating Libraries in Rural Schools 
—Hannah Kiefer 

Round Table, Methods of library work in ele- 
mentary and rural schools 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


President, Jane Welte, Philadelphia 

Vice President, Edna Righter, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Katherine Wetherstene, Philadel- 
phia 


Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 


William Penn High School, Gymnasium 


Business Session 

The Preparation of Delinquent Girls for Col- 
ony Life—Mary Vanuxem, Psychologist, 
Pennsylvania Village, Laurelton 

Projects in Industrial Arts-Exhibits and Dis- 
cussions 


Special Class Teachers: 

Bookbinding, Miss Blackburn 
Brush Making, Laura Wimbush 
Cobbling, Gertrude Ballantine 
Concrete Work, Mrs. Kehoe 
Cotton, Anna Gill 

Design, Elizabeth Laugheed 
Farm, Gertrude Kennedy 

Fruit Canning, Mrs. Lillian Crowe 
Paint, Mrs. Lidy Bell 

10. Paper Cutting, M. Laura Megargee 
11. Rugs, Mary B. Green 

12. Wood, Pauline McQuillen 

13. Wool, Martha MacDonald 


$2 9 29. OTR C9 BD 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 


William Penn High School, Gymnasium 


Problem of the Delinquent Child—Relation of 
Feeblemindedness to Delinquency—Miss 
Georgeanna Mendenhall, Philadelphia 

Institutional Training of the Delinquent and 
After Care—Dr. Mary M. Wolfe, Superin- 
tendent, Pennsylvania Village, Laurelton 


STATE COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 


President, Zoe A. Thralls, Indiana 
Vice President, Mrs. Maude Strohecker, Read- 


ing 
Secretary, Edward S. Ling, Abington 
Thursday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 121 


Czecho-Slovakia—Lecture—Dr. Lucy L. W. 
Wilson, Philadelphia 
The Romance of Industry—M. Hoke 


chall, Harrisburg 


Gott- 
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Demonstration Lesson—8th Grade—Carrie Ad- 
ler 


Friday Forenoon, 9:00 o’clock 
Central High School, Room 121 


The West Indies and Central America—lIllus- 
trated Lecture—Erna Grassmuck, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


The Technique of Teaching Geography—Ella 
Huntting, New Jersey 
Business Meeting 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


The making of competent citizens is the most 
important function of the schools of a democ- 
racy. Conscious civic education, however, has 
as yet little tradition, and less science, of its 
own. Its materials are not less abundant in 
the social groups about us than is nitrogen 
in the air in which we live; but the fixation of 
these materials for practical service, like the 
fixation of nitrogen, is a problem which may 
well tax our best patience and wisdom.—David 
Snedden 


REPORTS OF LOCAL BRANCHES 
(Continued from page 217) 


Radnor Township: ......0.6.< 69 100% 
RRO occ tho so cccut wa ate tatacen 40 100% 
sehuyiell County ....6<ececas 835 100% 
DEINE Sasicie's diez ca teha eee 100 100% 
PAROUGUIN fecichs. ea siadeaw ded eee 60 100% 
LOM @OMMGD” 6: cle sclacwe'eiara’e's 276 100% 
TUNGUAGEIGS oo < 5-6 cecadiesocuces 56 100% 
DONE COUNGG 63nd eccaceccane 105 100% 
Wine: DRS Se a < aisia's one vlecewrs 104 100% 
Wagne: County ....<ccccceuves 231 100% 
WHEHRRISIUEEON | 5 onc cieeceeeiea cine 166 100% 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
(Continued from page 230) 


Co-operative Trade Training 
(a) From the Standpoint of the Employer— 
G. S. Stuart, Secretary Philadelphia 
Builders Exchange 
(b) From the Standpoint of Labor—James 
S. Meade, Representative of Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local Union, No. 98 
Why Not Textile Education in the Public 
Schools? 
Representative of the Philadelphia Textile 
Manufacturing Association 
Report of the Committee Avpointed to Study 
the Results of Industrial Education in the 
Public Schools 


Business Session 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


MINING CLASSES 


During the months of October and Novem- 
ber evening mining classes were organized by 
many public school districts in mining com- 
munities. This movement has received impetus 
and support from the co-operative activities 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
the State Department of Mines and the School 
of Mines of the Pennsylvania State College. 

The instruction is designed to assist men 
in receiving the necessary education to qualify 
as fire bosses, assistant mine foremen and 
mine foremen. The program of instruction 
which has been worked out has received sup- 
port from both employers and employes. 

According to reports received by the State 
Department of Public Instruction prior to No- 
vember 1, there has been activity in 48 mining 
communities of the bituminous region this 
fall looking toward the establishment of even- 
ing classes. In the anthracite region 6 new 
communities have indicated a desire to estab- 
lish evening classes for the instruction of 
mining men. 

The State Department of Public Instruction 
has issued two bulletins for the purpose of 
assisting school districts in establishing classes 
and providing a more or less uniform course 
of study. Bulletin No. 5 covers the work in 
the bituminous field and is entitled, “Course 
of Study and Teachers’ Manual for Evening 
Classes in Bituminous Coal Mining.” Bulletin 
No. 6 covers the work in the anthracite field 
and is entitled, “Evening Classes in Anthracite 
Coal Mining in the Public Schools—Organiza- 
tion and Course of Study.” 

The School of Mines of the Pennsylvania 
State College and the State Department of 
Mines have co-operated with the Department 
of Public Instruction in providing lesson ma- 
terial for the use of the men who attend the 
various classes. The School of Education of 
The Pennsylvania State College is conducting 
a correspondence training course for teachers 
of mining classes. This course is designed to 
assist teachers in the preparation of each les- 
son that they present to their classes. It will 
continue throughout the entire year. 





STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 
The State Board of Dental Examiners will 
hold its examinations in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh on the following dates: 
DENTAL 
December 11-14, 1923 
DENTAL HYGIENE 
December 12-14, 1923 


The written examination at Philadelphia 
will be held in the Civil Service Room, City 
Hall. The practical examination will be held 
at Temple University, 18th and Buttonwood 
streets. 

The written and practical examinations in 
Pittsburgh will be held at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


The State Board of Medical Education and 
Licensure will hold its examinations in Phila- 
delphia at the University of Pennsylvania 
Medical Laboratories, 36th and Pine streets, 
on the following dates: 

MEDICAL 
January 29-31, 1924 
BEDSIDE 
January 31-February 2, 1924 
CHIROPODY 
January 29, 30, 1924 
DRUGLESS THERAPY 
January 29, 30, 1924 


MASSAGE AND ALLIED BRANCHES 
January 29, 30, 1924 





LARGE ATTENDANCE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA COLLEGES 


Approximately 60,000 students are enrolled 
in the 47 accredited colleges and universities 
in the State. Of this number 10,000 are 
taking teacher training courses. There are 
more than 5,000 students registered in the 
Art and Music colleges with between four 
and five hundred enrolled in supervisors) 
courses. In addition, about 5,000 are enrolled 
in the professional colleges of the State. 

The enrollment in the accredited institutions 
is as follows: 


PUB EIDE) ORO) 5.50 /cie cise o 5204s skis-0 5's owes ciele slalers 
Ablegheny Comege 2... cscs cc ccccseees ‘ 
Beaver College ...... 
Bryn Mawr College ... 
Bucknell University ... ae 
SARTO BIER 6 6. neo: 5.0 5:01b 0isle sie mieten, nset aie 
PRT IBOM OTE -ac0 5. dinivers.ebK.eins ean hearin sere 
Dee MOO oie os i iis wv ae Shee sonarnestss 
DSS MO 6 ici 5.635 40 5's asie dimen e Mea ste sees 
Duquesne University .. 
Elizabethtown College ... 
Franklin & Marshall Col 
eT CIO ois. b. cic tis cco stems © a aie cree chee « ose 
eee TN OEE 5. o.o aie. 08o05 6 0x oasis e © ainip oan sie 
SO NRE ROE 575 oo 5 ko 5 Sov tee prane's broek ea gd oree aie 
PPAMVCOEOLE PCONEBE 6 icis:< 5% pre o kb ec pieia’virersis bis viele we 
1 i re er 
Juniata College Re 
Lafayette College 
La Salle College ee 
TCM AUON VO CONC DS on 5 so occesersisiaec secs ntact or 
ee MORIVELEUS of. voces eve tiee. nbd ener eens ses 
es EIEN, sect c clete esac cine meen 
Marywood College ........--..seeeeee scene eeeee 
Moravian College Media eieke Sivieteremdie wielaiereerne eas 
Moravian Women’s College... 
Muhlenberg College ....... 
Penna. College for Womer 
Penna. Military College 
Penna. State College 
Se ties MIE SIO 6 oo yoo 56 ise BEE e eRe TINO ee 
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- FORCO BO CONERE 6.550608 600008 
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TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
GROWS 





1 2 are erp 











Accredited Institute 
Instructors Listed 
School Officials 


Registrants 
Requests for 
Teachers 
Placements 
Total 
Aggregate 
Salaries 

of Teachers 
Placed 
Estimated 
Savings to 
Teachers and 




















S | Year Total 


3452 


w 
os 
‘© 


| 
15 | 83 | $ 132,800 | $ 15,204 
| 














1923  apad ! 3062 





386 | 867 | 1,387,200 | 106,976 





A system of coordination has been worked 
out between appointment bureaus in the vari- 
ous teacher training institutions and the of- 
fice of the Teacher Placement Service which 
permits the widest interchange of candidates 
available and of vacancies listed. Strategically 
located as it is in the central part of the State, 
the Teacher Placement Service is enabled to 
act as a clearing house. Vacancies for which 
candidates in the Placement Service are not 
available are made known to the several in- 
stitutions definitely training teachers in the 
fields for which the teachers are sought. By 
use of the telegraph and long distance tele- 
phone teachers have been found and located 
in less than twenty-four hours. 

Bulletins have been prepared giving in de- 
tail the operation of the Teacher Placement 
Service. They are for distribution and may 
be had upon application to the Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 





MUSIC WEEK 

Pennsylvania’s Third Annual Music Week 
will be celebrated the week of May 4-11, the 
date decided upon for the first National Music 
Week. In Pennsylvania, Music Week has be- 
come an annual event. The National Music 
Week movement has made rapid progress dur- 
ing the past few months; already thirty gov- 
ernors have consented to serve on the honorary 
committee, thus giving the movement official 
approval. 

As heretofore, Pennsylvania schools will take 
a prominent part. In addition to the usual 
musical programs in all grades and high 
schools many systems will hold the finals of 
the State Music Memory and Appreciation 
Contest during Music Week. Others will stage 
their annual Music Festival at that time. Many 
will hold the annual Music Competitions during 
Music Week. 





INTERPRETATION OF PRACTICE 
TEACHING REQUIREMENT FOR 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 

Following a recent conference between Presi- 
dent Morgan of Dickinson College and Presi- 
dent Omwake of Ursinus College, representing 
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the Association of College Presidents, with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the fol- 
lowing interpretation was made of the regu- 
lation governing the practice teaching require- 
ment for college graduates to receive the col- 
lege certificate to teach in the public schools 
of the Commonwealth: 

“Because of the administrative difficulties 
faced by many colleges in meeting in behalf 
ot their senior students, the practice teaching 
requirement for the college certificate to teach 
in the public schools, the following substitute 
may be offered for the present as an equiva- 
lent of this requirement: 

The six semester hours of practice teaching 
may be met by three semester hours of actual 
classroom experience in observation, partici- 
pation and practice teaching under approved 
supervision and three semester hours of 
methodology or administration related to this 
experience.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND, 


Director, The Teacher Bureau 





CLASSROOM LIBRARIES FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS 
ADELINE: B. ZACHERT 
Director of School Libraries, State Department of Public 
nstruction 

Book laboratories in high schools are gener- 
ally recognized as an important feature of 
modern high school organization. Present 
methods of education demand that the litera- 
ture of the various courses of study be pro- 
vided for the use of pupils at a time and place 
where they are most needed,—during school 
hours and in the school building. As the 
enrollment in high school increases a corres- 
pondingly larger proportion of the children in 
the community are having opportunity to learn 
how to find fact material in print and to es- 
tablish a library habit which will be of in- 
estimable value to them throughout life. 

The great majority of children, however, do 
not enter high school. The boys and girls who 
drop out of school after completing the gram- 
mar grades, or even before, especially need to 
be fortified with a knowledge of books as an 
aid to self education, as a means of whole- 
some recreation, and of inspiration. The prob- 
lem of providing library service for pupils in 
elementary schools is therefore of more im- 
portance than is that of the high school. 

Library rooms in elementary schools are 
now being planned for many new school build- 
ings on the same general plan as those for high 
schools. In some schools classrooms are re- 
modeled and equipped with shelving, tables 
and chairs, and provided with carefully se- 
lected books of interest and value to boys and 
girls in the grades. 

Where schools are over-crowded and space 
for a library room is impossible, classroom li- 
braries should be provided. A classroom li- 
brary is a collection of thirty to fifty books, 
carefully selected to meet the needs of the 
pupils in any one grade. A small book case 
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or box is provided where such books may be 
shelved when not in circulation. The books 
are issued to the pupils for home reading and 
may be retained for a week. 

The classroom library is in charge of the 
teacher who, in the upper grades, may dele- 
gate the routine work of the care and circu- 
lation of the books:to a pupil assistant. A 
period on Friday afternoons is usually de- 
voted to the exchange of books. A system of 
school credits for home reading is in use in 
some schools, as a stimulus to more and better 
use of the books. , 

The purpose of the classroom library is to 
give the right book to the right child at the 
right time. There are books which are the 
heritage of childhood,—the treasures of folk 
and fairy tales, myths, legends and standard 
stories, which should be read when pupils are 
ready for them. The books which children 
pour over for sheer pleasure make the deep- 
est impression and influence their thinking. 
It is therefore important that pupils in the 
grades, where the reading interest is greater 
than at any other period, be supplied with 
wholesome and interesting books which may be 
readily accessible to them. The direction of 
the recreational reading of pupils is as im- 
portant as the informational. Graded lists of 
suitable books for classroom libraries are con- 
tained, in the Library Manual for Elementary 
Schools published by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 





SPECIAL EDUCATION* 

The State Legislature of 1923 transferred 
the supervision of schools for the deaf and for 
the blind from the Department of Public Wel- 
fare to the Department of Public Instruction. 
The education of these children was formerly 
considered a charity. This action recognizes 
the fact that the same obligation rests upon 
a school district to educate its deaf or blind 
children as to provide educational opportunity 
for hearing and sighted children. The schools 
included in this transfer are as follows: 


For the Deaf 
Pennsylvania State Oral School for the Deaf, 
Scranton 
Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Chil- 
dren Before they are of School Age, Phil- 
adelphia 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Swissvale Branch, Pittsburgh 
For the Blind 
The Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind, Overbrook, Philadelphia 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind, 
Pittsburgh 
Many of the teachers in these schools are 
already enrolled as members of the P. S. E. A. 








*The editor of the ‘Journal’ has consented to pub- 
lish a news column on Special Education from time 
to time. This wil] take the place of the “News Letter” 
previously sent to special class teachers. 
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The Beaver County Child Study Bureau has 
been organized. Superintendent S. W. Lyons 
of New Brighton is chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge. Dr. Rebecca Leaming, a clini- 
cal psychologist, has been made director. An 
account of this Bureau appeared in the No- 
vember number of the JOURNAL. Zoe Hirt has 
been appointed psychologist in the schools of 
Erie. Muriel Brown, on leave of absence from 
the State Bureau of Special Education, is 
spending a year in graduate study at Leland 
Standford University. Jane Welt, president of 
the Special Education Round Table of the 
P. S. E. A. has gone to Japan to teach in the 
St. Agnes School for Girls in Koyoto. She 
sailed October 4 from Vancouver. 

The summer school class at the Training 
School, Vineland, N. J., enrolled 53 teachers 
from 19 states. Nine Pennsylvania teachers 
were in attendance. Lena Mann of Donora 
was chosen president of the class. Martha 
MacDonald of Pittsburgh led the class in 
academic honors. 

Teachers of classes for subnormal children 
should read the following magazine articles: 
New Thoughts about the Feebleminded—Ed- 

gar A. Doll. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, June, 1923. 

The Study of Individual Abilities—Walter F. 
Dearborn. School and Society, September 
22, 1923. 

Colony and Parole Care for Dependents and 
Defectives—Charles Bernstein. Mental 
Hygiene, July, 1923. 

Intelligence Testing Program and its objectors 
—conscientious and otherwise—Guy 2 
Whipple, School and Society, May 26, 
1923. 

The School Treatment of Mentally Exceptional 
Children—G. T. Buswell, Elementary 
School Journal, May, 1923. 

What the Pennsylvania Village has Demon- 
strated—Mary M. Wolfe, Supt., Pennsyl- 
vania Village, Laurelton, Mental Hygiene, 
April, 1923. 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Young School 
Failures—Helen Thompson Woolley and 
Elizabeth Ferris, Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 
1928, No. 1. This is an account of the 
selection of sixteen pedagogically retarded 
school children for the first observation 
class in Cincinnati, Ohio; the methods of 
instruction employed; and the success at- 
tained in teaching these children. This 
bulletin also contains a full case report 
of each child. Send ten cents to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Ungraded, published by the Ungraded 
Teachers’ Association of New York City, 17 
Lexington Ave., at $1.50 per year, is conduct- 
ing a campaign to enroll all teachers of sub- 
normal children as subscribers. 

The Special Class Round Table of the P. S. 
E. A. has prepared a program for two sessions 
at the Philadelphia meeting, December 27 and 
28. Among the speakers will be Dr. Mary M. 
Wolfe, Superintendent, and Mary Vanuxem, 
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Psychologist, at the Pennsylvania Village at 
Laurelton. A subscription dinner for special 
class teachers has been arranged for Thursday 
evening, Dec. 27. For further information 
write to Katherine Wetherstine, 124 E. Upsal 
Street, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Francis N. Maxfield of the State Bureau 
of Special Education gave an address before 
the National Conference of Social Work at 
Washington, D. C., in May on “The Relation 
of the School Program for Feebleminded Chil- 
dren to Institutional Care and to Equipment 
for Community Life.” 

Erie has special classes for deaf pupils and 
also conducts two lip reading classes for the 
adult deaf. 

Pioneer work not reported a year ago in 
orthogenic classes is being done by teachers 
in the following districts: Abington Town- 
ship, Irene T. West; Ambridge, Margaret 
Hamilton; Lock Haven, Edna Nevel; Mon- 
essen, Miss Sneed; Pottstown, Mary Kochel; 
Wilkinsburg, Sara E. Long; Williamsport, 
Elizabeth Jewett; Woodlawn, Mrs. Lucy Doc- 
chio; York, Lucretia Gibbs, Catherine Man- 
ges, Goldie Sweeney, Fannie Trumbo. Erie 
has increased its orthogenic classes within the 
year from one to eleven—two restoration 
classes and nine “opportunity” classes. 

The Special Education Section of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Education Association held 
a successful meeting at Pittsburgh on Oc- 
tober 27. 





THE following Pennsylvanians are life mem- 
bers of the N. E. A.: Frank Aydelotte, Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore; 
Francis B. Haas, Administration Bureau, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, ag 
James Herbert Kelley, Secretary of P 
A., Harrisburg; Robert E. Laramy, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Altoona; John Henry Mc- 
Cracken, President of Lafayette College, Eas- 
ton; James N. Muir, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bethlehem. 


J. GEORGE BECHT, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, believes that the school 
boys and girls of Pennsylvania, a million and 
three-quarters strong, should each eat an apple 
a day. In an address during Apple Week he 
said: “There are 1,800,000 school children in 
Pennsylvania. I am told that if each boy and 
girl were to eat an average of one apple a day 
they would consume 12,000 bushels daily. I 
should be particularly glad to have them do 
this—not so much because of my interest in 
the consumption of apples, but because of my 
interest in vigorous, sturdy and healthy boys 
and girls for Pennsylvania.” 


L. W. MENGEL, director of the Reading Art 
Gallery and Public Museum, has announced 
that 12 men contributing $100 for four years 
have raised a fund of $4,800 for scholarships 
for girl high school students who wish to go 
to colleges or normal schools. The scholar- 
ship is in recognition of the girls’ work in 
getting signatures for a new museum. 
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This is your fight, 
too! 


YOU are happy in your health. Do 
you know that for eighteen years 
Tuberculosis Associations have been 
fighting to keep you healthy? 


The campaign against tuberculosis, 
supported largely by the sale of 
Christmas Seals, saved more than a 
hundred thousand lives this year. 
Who knows but that this campaign 
has saved you and your family from 
the scourge of consumption? 


Buy Christmas Seals. 


Stamp out 
Tuberculosis 
with 
Christmas 
Seals 





THE 
NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK ON COMMUNITY WEL- 

FARE. By Thomas Francis and Assistants. 
Scranton Public Schools. A 31 page pamphlet 
made possible by the school division of the 
Community Welfare Association at Scranton. 
This handbook was used by the teachers of 
Scranton and Dunmore in imparting informa- 
tion regarding the Community Chest and in 
acquainting children and parents with their 
duties as social factors in the community life. 
The booklet contains project lessons in Health, 
Civics, History, English and Arithmetic as 
well as songs and slogans. Suggestive for 
teachers desiring to relate their work to the 
community. 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

Data collected in 1916-1917, including a 
brief survey in 1920. State Department of 
Labor and Industry. The alarming extent 
of factory and shop work done in the homes 
of Pennsylvania, thereby handicapping the 
labor laws of the State, makes this first sur- 
vey of home work in Pennsylvania important. 


THE WASHINGTON AND LEE EDUCATIONAL 

LEAFLETS. Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. The Washington and Lee Bul- 
letin publishes a series of leaflets of an in- 
spirational character for boys and young men. 
School principals may obtain free subscriptions 
for students for one, two, three or four years 
under the following conditions: (1) The names 
sent in must not exceed one-fourth the total 
number of boys in the high school. (2) The 
home mailing address of each individual must 
be given. The parent’s name may be substi- 
tuted for the boy’s if the teacher prefer. (3) 
The class (junior, senior, etc.) should be in- 
dicated so that the period of “subscription” 
may be noted. 


LAW AND LAWLESSNESS. By Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Introduced in remarks before the 
House of Representatives by George Holden 
Tinkham. Reprint from the Congressional 
Record. Deals with tendencies toward lawless- 
ness in the United States and their import. 


EXPLANATION OF THE WORK OF THE DEPART- 

MENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF 
JOHNSTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A mimeograph 
bulletin to aid principals and teachers in di- 
recting boys in their choice of trade work. 
Each trade taught in the school is honestly and 
simply explained and its limitations and 
capacities noted. 


The following leaflets are issued by the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.: 


SLeEP. By Harriet Wedgewood. Health Edu- 

cation No. 12. A discussion of the value 
of sleep, including a bibliography of sugges- 
tive readings, programs and a child’s story. 


THE KINDERGARTEN AND HEALTH. By Arnold 
Gesell and Julia Wade Abbot. Health Edu- 
cation No. 14. Discusses the work and aims 
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of the kindergarten, emphasizing health edu- 
cation. 


GROWING HEALTHY CHILDREN. A study of 

health supervision in the Trenton, New 
Jersey, Schools. School Health Studies No. 4. 
Discusses an efficient health program including 
physical examinations, nutrition clinics, lunch 
— work in the high school and fresh air 
school. 


REFERENCES ON PRE-SCHOOL AND KINDERGAR- 

TEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. Kindergarten 
circular No. 14. Contains a complete bibliog- 
raphy of texts on the above-mentioned sub- 
jects with a brief explanation of each. 


PRE-FIRST-GRADE TRAINING. By William 

Thomas Root. Kindergarten circular No. 
13. The article answers that much discussed 
question of parents, “Shall I send my child to 
kindergarten?” 


LISTS OF REFERENCES ON SECONDARY EDUCA- 

TION IN THE .UNITED STATES. Library 
Leaflet No. 22. A bibliography of articles on 
secondary education with a short explanation 
of each. 


LISTS OF REFERENCES ON HOME ECONOMICS. Li- 

brary Leaflet No. 21. Reference is made 
to articles or texts dealing with the various 
phases of Home Economics. 


WoRK OF THE BUREAU OF. EDUCATION FOR THE 

NATIVES OF ALASKA. By William Hamil- 
ton. Bulletin 1923, No. 45. A four page survey 
of the scope and work of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in Alaska. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR PLATOON SCHOOLS. 

By W. J. Bankes. City School Leafiet No. 
11. 5c a copy. Treats of the purpose of the 
platoon school and the plan for training teach- 
ers that this aim may be fulfilled. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORK-STUDY-PLAY, OR 

PLATOON PLAN. By Alice Barrows. City 
School Leaflet No. 10. 5c a copy. According 
to the foreword this pamphlet contains refer- 
ence to “articles, reports and bulletins by school 
officials who have had experience in actually 
operating work-study-play, or platoon schools.” 


CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION PROB- 

LEMS. By J. F. Abel. Bulletin 1923, No. 
89. A report of the second national confer- 
ence on consolidation of rural schools and 
transportation of pupils, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1928. Topics discussed,—the train- 
ing of administrators and teachers,—what 
constitutes a unit of support and a unit of 
territory,—how shall we arrive at a uniform 
terminology. 


THE Girt oF NaTIons. A pageant for rural 

schools. By Maud C. Newbury. Rural 
School Leaflet No. 20. 5¢ a copy. A pageant 
which may be easily produced, shows the debt 
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of America to Europe and of Europe to 
America. Should stimulate interest in history, 
geography, reading and handwork. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER 1923. A 
list of the available bulletins published by 
the Bureau of Education since 1910. 


REPORT OF A SURVEY THE STATE INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING IN KANSAS. By 
George F. Zook, Lotus D. Coffman, A. R. Mann. 
Bulletin, 1923, No. 40. 160 pp. Discusses the 
problem of admission of students, the func- 
tions of the university, the agricultural col- 
lege, the normal school, medical school and 
correspondence and extension work. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION—SCHOOL OPPORTU- 

NITIES AND BUSINESS NEEDS. By Glen Le- 
vin Swiggett. Commercial Education Leaflet 
No. 7. 5¢e a copy. Discussion of the methods 
of teaching commercial subjects and the ap- 
proved curricula for such courses. 


STANDARDS OF EIGHTH-GRADE ATTAINMENT IN 

SHOPWORK. By William T. Bawden. Indus- 
trial Education Leaflet No. 18. 5¢ a copy. 
Treats the objectives of the manual arts course 
and the organization of materials of instruc- 
tion. 


MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT FOR TEACHERS IN SER- 
VICE. By William T. Bawden. Industrial 
Education Leaflet No. 19. 5¢ a copy. Discusses 
the various methods by which the vocational 
teacher may advance in his profession. 


Art As A VOCATION. By William T. Bawden. 

Industrial Education Leaflet No. 20. 5c 
acopy. The meaning of art, qualifications for 
success and the making of future artists and 
designers are subjects of discussion in this 
pamphlet. 


The American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, is publishing the 
following pamphlets and handbooks: 

ScHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE, handbook, 35c. 

THE ScHOOL LipRARY, Illustrated leaflet, 100 
copies, $3.00. 

GRADED LIST OF STORIES TO TELL OR READ 
ALOUD, 35c. 

GirTts FoR CHILDREN’S BOOK-SHELVES, a 
Christmas list, 100 copies, $2.00. 

A. L. A. CATALOG, 1912-1921. Classification and 
description of more than 4,000 books. 
Books For Tirep Eyes. A list of books in 

large print. 35c. 





Looseleaf Current Topics, 1125 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City, will award 6 prizes 
for the best essays of not over 1,000 words 
by pupil subscribers on the subject “My Peace 
Plan If I Were President.” Essays will be 
divided into 3 groups, those of grades 11 and 
12, grades 9 and 10, grades 7 and 8. The 
first prize for each group will be $10.00, the 
second prize for each group will be $5.00. The 
contest closes December 15. Give name, grade, 
school address and teacher’s name. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A MIND THaT Founp ITSELF. An autobiography 
by Clifford Whittingham Beers. 411 pp. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 
1923. $2.00. Revised edition. 

Characterized as “the true story of a Man 

Who Came Back—after wandering two years 
in the wilderness of unreason,” this is an in- 
teresting and authentic account of the experi- 
ences of the author as a patient in various in- 
stitutions for those suffering from mental dis- 
order. The mental hygiene movement, an im- 
portant phase of mankind’s warfare against 
disease, was inaugurated as a result of the 
publication of this epoch-making book and the 
activities of the author. The object of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene is to 
elevate the standards of care and treatment 
of mental patients and to “make a systematic 
attempt to secure human brains, so naturally 
endowed and so nurtured, that people will 
think better, feel better and act better, than 
they do now.” Besides the autobiographical 
story of the author’s experiences, there is a 
supplemental portion of the book, telling of 
the development of the mental hygiene move- 
ment, the formation of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, of which Mr. Beers is 
secretary, and what has been accomplished for 
the betterment of mental patients. A book 
full of human interest and worth while from 
the standpoint of public welfare. 


SOURCE BoOK IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION. By William Heard Kilpatrick, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. VIII+365 pp. Mac- 
millan Company. 

A compilation of short and inaccessible gems 
of thought from all writers who have con- 
tributed to the philosophy of education. The 
book presents definite material used by the 
author in his own classes but the selection of 
quotations is not limited to his point of view. 
He presents opposed views and positions to 
compel students to think before they accept. 
The chief criteria for inclusion are pertinence, 
clearness and brevity. Every quotation is re- 
ferred to its original source and located pre- 
cisely. An author index and an index of sub- 
jects make the text most usable. 


METHODS OF TEACHING MODERN Day ARITH- 
METIC. By George H. McNair, Lecturer 
on Methods of Teaching (1913-1919), New 
York University. XVIII+419 pp. ‘Rich- 
A G. Badger, the Gorham Press, Boston. 
1.75. 

Full of interesting information and con- 
crete illustrations of methods of teaching. In 
scope, the work comprehends the arithmetical 
situations from the first grade through the 
eighth. In treating of such subjects as mental 
measurements, the socialized recitation and 
the project, it gives a general survey of mod- 
ern method and the present trend of arith- 
metical instruction. 


THE PROGRESS OF ARITHMETIC IN THE LAST 
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QUARTER OF A CENTURY. By David Eugene 
Smith, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. VI+93 pp. Ginn and Company. 
72 cts. 

A readable essay dealing with the growth in 
preparing the tools of arithmetic. Dr. Smith 
credits the progress to the spirit of the schools, 
the discernment of teachers in their search for 
the best and the confidence of the people in 
educational leaders. He shows wherein our 
arithmetics have failed and wherein they have 
made a decided advance. These advances ap- 
pear in the nature of the topics treated, in the 
quality of the problems, in the grading of the 
material, in the attention to a clear textbook 
typography and in artistic illustrations. 


SPECIAL TALENTS AND DEFECTS, THEIR SIG- 
NIFICANCE FOR EDUCATION. By Leta S. 
Hollingworth, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, XIX+216 pp. Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
The author makes a contribution to the wel- 
fare of school children compelled to attend 
upon a prescribed education, without due re- 
gard for their idiosyncrasies of original en- 
dowment. She discusses the bases for differ- 
ences among individuals in ability in various 
intellectual traits and gives in detail what is 
known regarding special talents and defects as 
revealed by the subjects taught in school. She 
lays a sound foundation for the differentiation 
of pupils in a school or classroom according 
tc special abilities or deficiencies. Any teach- 
er will acquire a more sympathetic attitude 
toward pupils who experience difficulty in mas- 
tering a subject of study if she will read this 
book. 


GRIMM’s Fairy TALES. 2 vol. Part I and Part 
II. Edited by Sara E. Wiltse. Illustrat- 
ed. 254 and 230 pp., respectively. Ginn 
and Company. 68c for each volume. 

Illustrations that are charming make these 

carefully chosen stories even more attractive. 
The stories of the Grimm collection which il- 
lustrate kindness to animals, the wonders of 
nature and dramas of conscience and duty 
have been used; the tales of cruel stepmothers 
and magic interposition in favor of worthless 
folk have been omitted. The print is large. 


READER AND GUIDE For NEw AMERICANS. Book 
2. By A. W. Castle, Director of Teacher 
Training, Bureau of Americanization, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg. Illustrated. 311 pp. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.20. 

This reader has been prepared for the adult 
who is unacquainted with the English language 
and American life. The subject matter treats 
the details of adult life. Household, business 
and civic duties of the good citizen are sug- 
gested. Verb conjugations, history, arithmetic, 
health, courtesy and humor are all treated di- 
rectly or indirectly. One section contains first 
aid directions and lists of pamphlets and books 
on the care of children. Appendices contain 
tables of weights and measure and word lists. 
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MILESTONES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
Percy H. Boynton. 639 pp. Ginn and 
Company. $2.00. 

This text includes representative types of 
American literature from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to modern times. Necessarily Mr. Boyn- 
ton has been selective in his choice of authors 
and their works. Forty-two authors have been 
used that the elementary student may not be 
confused by too great a number. The selec- 
tions from each writer reflect the varied phases 
of his work. AMERICAN LITERATURE: A TEXT- 
BOOK FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS by the same 
author estimates carefully and discriminating- 
ly the work of the authors used in this text. 
The book is a valuable handbook for any stu- 
dent of the trend of thought and style in 
American literature. 


ELEMENTS OF RETAILING. By Ruth Leigh, 
author of “The Human Side of Retail Sell- 
ing.” xii+885 pp. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

A simple, non-technical textbook present- 
ing the essential principles of modern store- 
keeping for the inexperienced beginner. 

Part I, The Store Building. Part II, Store 
Management: Merchandise, Advertising and 
Display, Service and Maintenance, Employees, 
Records and Accounts. 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE HIGH SCHOOL. By 
Paul E. Belting, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, University 
of Illinois. 3871 pp. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

The book is intended for students of edu- 
cation and teachers desirous of realizing the 
purposes of secondary education. Beginning 
with the educational significance of important 
recent social changes, the author then presents 
effective ways in which the high school may 
transmit the desirable results of these changes. 
He then interprets the purposes of the high 
school in terms of the pupils’ relations to the 
community. He discusses the school board, 
the teacher and her professional improvement, 
the principal, the dean of girls, high school 
records and marks, pupil participation in 
school control, extra-curricular activities, the 
development of high school spirit as a factor 
in supervision and morality as a purpose of 
secondary education. 


A TEACHERS MANUAL TO THE MCMURRY AND 
PARKINS GEOGRAPHIES. By A. E. Parkins, 
Professor of Geography, Peabody College 
for Teachers. 55 pp. Macmillan Company. 


The author summarizes teaching principles 
of geography, such as methods of studying 
geography, types of recitations, the aims of 
geography teaching, and then tells in detail 
how to use to greatest advantage “Elementary 
Geography” and “Advanced Geography.” The 
manual is carefully cross referenced with these 
texts. In an appendix of 16 pp. the author 
gives production and consumption statistics 
for the year 1921, ’22 and ’23, also lists of 
books for children and teachers. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


H. W. A. HANSON was formally installed 
President of Gettysburg College on Friday, 
October 19. That same day another Pennsyl- 
vanian Harlan Updegraff, formerly of the 
School of Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, became President of Cornell College, 
Iowa. 


J. GEORGE BECHT, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has been elected to member- 
ship in the World Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, London, England. Among the depart- 
ments of university extension in England lend- 
ing support to this movement are those of 
Oxford, Cambridge and Manchester. The first 
government departmen: of education to sub- 
scribe was that of Czecho Slovakia. The first 
international conference will be held at Geneva 
in July, 1924. 


JOHN PALMER GAVIT, vice president of the 
New York Evening Post and author of many 
articles on higher education in America ap- 
proves co-education. Romance, says he, will 
exist anyway. Relationships are healthier 
where the two sexes meet frequently. Women 
can compete intellectually with the men and 
the stimulus of the men’s viewpoint is good for 
the women. It must be admitted that co-edu- 
cation produces many marriages but generally 
they are successful. Co-education offers wo- 
men less chance for leadership but that is true 
in the world beyond the school. Students of 
co-education believe the ratio of men to women 
should be 6-4. Time. 


J. A. W. Haas, President of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, received a cablegram from Sir Thomas 
Hardy on College Day to the effect that he 
had been elected a member of the Author’s 
Club, London. The honor is a recognition of 
Dr. Haas’ latest book “Freedom and Christian 
Conduct,” a treatise on ethics used in many 
American and English universities including 
Oxford and Cambridge. The names of Lord 
Dunsaney, Sir Gilbert Parker, Arnold Bennett 
and Rudyard Kipling appear on the club ros- 
ter. 


THE JOURNAL wishes to correct the state- 
ment made in the Notes and News section of 
the November JOURNAL that foreigners at the 
University of California pay a fee of $50 over 
and above the $150 demanded of all students 
who are not citizens of California. They do 
not. The statement originally appeared in the 
San Francisco Chronicle but the Assistant 
Dean and the Comptroller of the University 
of California have declared it erroneous. 


SECRETARY of the Navy Denby has decided 
that United States dirigibles shall be known 
by names instead of algebraic formulae. The 
first instance of the change is the renaming 
of the Z. R. 1, which is to be called the Shen- 
andoah.—The Christian Statesman. 


PENN STATE is conducting extension work at 
the State Penitentiary at Rockview. C. G. 
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Gaum of the college extension department out- 
lined the project at a meeting of all the pris- 
oners. Assisted by F. M. Catherine and H. A. 
Rosene, Professor Gaum will hold classes twice 
a week at Rockview. The subjects the prison- 
ers desire to study vary. Among them are 
harmony, mining, French, engineering, me- 
chancis and English composition and grammar. 


Dr. Mary RicGs NOBLE, chief of the division 
of child health of the Pennsylvania health de- 
partment addressed the delegates of the 
American Child Health Association at Detroit 
on October 15. She described the “dangerous 
age for children” as between 2 and 6 years 
of age. She added, “mental health centers 
around self-control, self-expression, obedience, 
courage, clean mental content, right storing 
of the unconscious, right emotional steering.” 


ELEANOR P. BROWN is giving a series of 
talks in public and private schools through the 
State under the auspices of the National Jun- 
ior League Committee on the subject of Saving 
Children’s Sight. Miss Brown claims that most 
blindness among children is due to accidents 
in play. 


Dr. F. G. BANTING, 31 years old, and Dr. J. 
J. R. MacLeod of Toronto have been awarded 
the Nobel prize for medicine for 1923. The 
award is a recognition of their discovery of 
insulin. 


THE University of Pennsylvania and the 
University of Washington exchange professors. 
Dr. James P. Lichtenberger is teaching courses 
on sociology and criminology at Washington 
and Howard W. Woolston is teaching similar 
courses in the Wharton School at Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE Visual Instruction Association of 
America has named representatives in every 
State in the Union to institute a nation-wide 
movement in the legislatures to remove re- 
strictions from the use of the non-flammable 
film. This safety measure is sponsored not 
only by the V. I. A. of A. but by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the Fire Pro- 
tective Association, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors’ Association, Inc., the Y. M. C. A. 
and other organizations interested in educa- 
tion who would leave unrestricted the use of 
non-flammable film. 


HARRY STERNFIELD has resigned his posi- 
tion as Professor of Design and head of the 
Department of Architecture at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology to join the Staff of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


JOHN M. McFARLANE, for many years Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has recently announced some very 
interesting research conclusions concerning the 
importance and the value of the petroleum in- 
dustry of the world. Some of the points he 
emphasizes are: (1) that fish are the sole 
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source of petroleum; (2) that this knowledge 
will help man to locate accurately new oil 
deposits; that there is no danger of exhausting 
the world’s oil supply; that the application of 
this knowledge will result in cheaper produc- 
tion of oil. 


FIvE million men and women in America 
admit they cannot read and write. Federal 
statistics have discovered 5,000,000 more who 
would not admit their illiteracy and 10,000,000 
near-illiterates. A grand total of 20,000,000 
Americans who because of lack of education 
are a menace to the ideals of our country. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Chairman of the Illiter- 
acy Commission of the N. E. A. says: “There 
are some communities where illiterate men 
have no chance for education unless they go to 
the penitentiary or join the army....for there 
is no provision in any State for the education 
of adults. The barrier of age to educational 
opportunity must crumble just as the barriers 
of race, sex, class and religion have given 
way.” 


Roy F. Howes in charge of the department 
of Political Science and Law at Bucknell was 
awarded one of the Carnegie Foundation 
Scholarships in International Law. This schol- 
arship which carries with it a stipend of 
$1,000, is awarded annually to the five college 
teachers of International Law who prove by 
their training and experience that they are 
among the leading teachers of the subject in 
the country. 


C. D. Morris, secretary of the Near East 
Relief Commission to Greece, on his arrival in 
New York stated that King George and Queen 
Elizabeth of Greece are planning to visit 
America incognito next year. 


“CoLUMBUS,” “Jamestown” and the thirty 
other dramatic photoplays of important events 
in American history whose production is under 
the supervision of Yale University are to be 
presented to the public through the regular 
motion picture theatres according to George 
Parmly Day, president of the Yale University 
Press. He says: “The release of ‘The Chron- 
icles of America in Photoplays’ through the 
theatre marks the dawn of a new day for mo- 
tion pictures, for if the motion pictures shown 
in its theatres as well as in its schools are of 
a high standard of excellence no community 
need fear the influence undoubtedly and most 
affectively exercised by ‘the movies.’ ” 


ABINGTON township schools have gained 83.5 
per cent in enrollment in the last decade. 


PRESIDENT JOHN M. THOMAS says that Penn 
State will admit 100 freshmen in January, 
thereby maintaining full capacity and 100 per 
cent teaching efficiency. Vacancies caused by 
mid year graduations and students dropping 
out of college for various reasons will be filled 
in this way. 


THE Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy is once 
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again a topic of discussion among the literati 
of England and America. Word comes from 
London that experts have declared as the work 
of Shakespeare 3 pages of manuscript of a 
play written by Anthony Mundy about 1590 
which had been so censored that it was neces- 
sary to rewrite it. So few samples of Shakes- 
peare’s handwriting have been available that 
they afforded little proof against the Bacon 
theory. In view of the recent discovery Dr. 
Felix E. Schelling of the University of Penn- 
sylvania says: “William Shakespeare was not 
illiterate, his handwriting....is that of a lit- 
erary man and its fine quality, shown in a re- 
cent discovery of three pages of his manuscript, 
is believed to refute for all time the conten- 
tion that Francis Bacon wrote the plays at- 
tributed to Shakespeare.” Professor Schelling 
has written two volumes on the Elizabethan 
drama. Horace Howard Furness, Jr., son of 
the famous Shakespearean scholar, believes the 
hand writing to be Shakespeare’s. Raymond 
M. Alden, Leland Stanford University, Pro- 
fessor of English at Swarthmore, does not 
take the Bacon theory seriously, stating that 
“the Baconians find it easier to question than 
to assert.” 


GEORGE BYRON GORDON, head of the museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, recently 
returned from an excavating expedition in 
Palestine. At Bethstan two stone tablets were 
unearthed which are said to refer to the period 
of Jewish captivity in Egypt. 

J. GEORGE BECHT, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, attended the Cambria, Luzerne, 
Fayette and Blair county institutes; the Pitts- 
burgh city institute; the Philadelphia Prin- 
cipals’ Association and the Mothers’ Congress 
at Franklin during the month of October. 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS was formally in- 
augurated president of George Washington 
University, November 7. Last December at 
the Bethlehem convention of the P. S. E. A. 
he spoke most acceptably on the State’s In- 
vestment in its Public Schools. At that time 
he was Chief of the Bureau of Education of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


THE United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., is calling for Refund 
and Bibliographical Assistant (Foreign Docu- 
ments) at $1,800 to $2,400; Plant Quarantine 
Inspector at $1,400 to $2,740; Junior Mechani- 
cal Draftsman at $1,200 to $1,600; Library As- 
sistant at $900 to $1,400. 


THE Burnham public school building was 
destroyed by fire early the morning of No- 
vember 12. The building was a comparatively 
new two-story brick structure built at a cost 
of $150,000. The origin of the fire is believed 
to have been a defective flue. 

THE school board at Coraopolis has selected 
Edward Stotz of Pittsburgh as architect fo 
the new junior high school building. 

FREDERICK WATTS HALL, the new dormitory 


housing 110 students at Penn State College, 
was formally dedicated November 23. 
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GEORGE F. Zook has been appointed Assist- 
ant to the Commissioner and Director of the 
Technical Staff of the Bureau of Education to 
succeed William T. Bawden who resigned to 
become Associate Superintendent of Schools 
at Tulsa, Okla. 


F. W. WassaM, 8007 Jenkins Arcade, Pitts- 
burgh, is the successor of E. W. Harvey as 
the representative of D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany in western Pennsylvania. 


THE Schools Organ Association, composed 
of the music lovers of Pittsburgh, recently pre- 
sented the Board of Education of Pittsburgh 
a $25,000 pipe organ installed in the auditori- 
um of the Schenley High School. The Asso- 
ciation started its work two years ago and on 
the date of dedication had raised within $2,500 
of the amount of money needed. They raised 
the money by musical festivals and private sub- 
scriptions. Among the splendid features of 
this fine organ is an automatic recorder for 
playing records. 


Tue Natural Resources Intelligence Service 
of the Department of the Interior at Ottawa, 
Canada, advises that they are prepared to 
supply free to teachers pamphlets, maps and 
other information on Canada which may be re- 
quired in their work or in the preparation of 
special studies on Canadian subjects. 


James K. PoLLaAck, JR., of New Castle, has 
been appointed head of the department of po- 
litical science at Ohio State University. 


NorRMAN McDowELL GRIER, formerly héad 
of the Biology Department at Washington and 
Jefferson College is now Assistant Professor 
of Evolution at Dartmouth College. 


ABRAHAM KAHANOFF, a native of Jaffa on 
the coast of Palestine, is on parole at Lafay- 
ette College. John H. MacCracken, President 
of the College, signed a $500 parole bond for 
Kahanoff guaranteeing that he was to be a 
student at Lafayette College and that he 
would leave the country at any time on re- 
quest of the immigration commissioner. Young 
Kahanoff arrived at Ellis Island on September 
19 after the quota for Palestine was full. He 
appealed his case. 


HONESDALE in the campaign for better school 
conditions got out a unique and effective card. 
It represents a newsboy calling “Extra, Ex- 
tra.” A miniature newspaper may be slipped 
from under his arm which contains enlighten- 
ing data on the campaign for consolidation of 
Honesdale, Texas and Seelyville School Dis- 
tricts. 


THE experimental school established last 
February by Mrs. Gifford Pinchot has opened 
this fall with an enrollment of 23. It is to be 
known as the “Keystone School.” The aim of 
the school is to teach the children to feel the 
neéd of a co-operative spirit—of individual and 
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group responsibility—and the necessity of self- 
control. Achievements will be measured by 
standard tests. The children are given oppor- 
tunity to experiment and discover. Right hab- 
its of thinking are considered of more value 
than facts. 


Roy L. Davis, General Sales Manager for 
the Society of Visual Education, 806 West 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, IIl., is look- 
ing for sales agents, both men and women 
acquainted with the school field, to introduce 
Pictorial Sets. The work is a paying proposi- 
tion and an educational service. 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT has appointed Charles 
S. Davis, Superintendent of Steelton Schools; 
C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg; E. M. Balsbaugh, 
Lebanon; J. M. Berkey, Pittsburgh, and M. S. 
Bentz, Superintendent of Cambria County 
Schools, delegates to the National Illiteracy 
Conference at Washington, D. C., January 11- 
14, 


ADA LOUISE COMSTOCK was installed as the 
third President of Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on October 20. The speakers 
included Dean Briggs of Harvard, ex-president 
of Radcliffe, President Marion Edwards Park 
of Bryn Mawr, President Nielson of Smith Col- 
lege and President Lowell of Harvard. 


THE Educational Crusaders who have recent- 
ly entered the lists in behalf of the Towner- 
Sterling Education Bill include among their 
members the following Pennsylvanians: Wil- 
liam C. Ash, Director, Vocational Teacher 
Training, University of Pennsylvania, West 
Philadelphia; Will Grant Chambers, Dean 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College; E. T. Chapman, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, New Kensington; 
Chester B. Dissinger, County Superintendent 
of Schools, Milford, Pike County; Clyde C. 
Green, Principal, State Normal School, Clar- 
ion; John A. H. Keith, Principal State Normal 
School, Indiana and W. A. Kelly, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Archibald. 


UTAH Educational Association at its annual 
meeting October 25-27 made the necessary ar- 
rangements to provide for a full-time secre- 
tary. Of the 50 state and territorial associa- 
tions affiliated with the N. E. A. Utah is the 
twenty-fourth to employ a full-time secretary. 


GEORGE D. Ross has served as Principal of 
the Altoona High School for 30 years. When 
he first became principal on Nov. 1, 18938, the 
high school enrollment was 140, now it is 
2,227. In honor of his long and able service the 
Altoona high school faculty held a dinner in 
honor of Dr. Robb and presented him with a 
fine Westminster Chimes Clock. Dr. Robb was 
= vice-president of the P. S. E. A. 1921- 


THE New Conyngham Township’s High 
School at Aristes was dedicated Saturday af- 
ternoon and evening, October 20. The main 
feature of the afternoon was the address of 
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Dr. Hoban of the Department of Public In- 
struction on the Value of a Modern High 
School. After a supper served by the ladies 
of the U. B. Church a number of musical se- 
lections were given and M. A. Kelker of Gir- 
ardville gave an address. 


JONAS A. WAGNER, Assistant Director of 
Administration Bureau in Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, was elected a member of the 
Camp Hill School Board, November 6. 


HONESDALE, Seeleyville and Texas Town- 
ship voted at the November election to form 
a Union School District. 


DANIEL GARBER, an instructor in the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, won the gold medal for the 
best work in the recent small oil painting ex- 
hibit at the Philadelphia Art Club. 


Dr. E. L. Kemp, former principal of the 
East Stroudsburg Normal School, was elected 
Commissioner of Monroe County, November 6. 


JACOB FRITZ, a Philadelphia real estate man, 
has tendered to the State Forestry Commission 
a gift of 486 acres of forest land in Penn 
Forest Township, Carbon County. 


THE corner stone of the new Hamilton Diss- 
ton elementary school in Tacony was laid in 
October. The school will be ready for occu- 
pancy in April. 


TERESA BERNSTEIN, graduate of the Phila- 
delphia School of Design, won the prize for 
the best work of art in the exhibition of the 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors held recently in New York. 


THE following bond issues were successful 
in the November election: 

The Prospect Park, Delaware County, School 
Loan of $125,000 carried by a vote of seven 
to one. 

Coatesville voted $160,000 for new buildings. 

Reading carried its $3,500,000 bond issue for 
new buildings by a majority of eight thou- 
sand. 

Ligonier is to have a new $50,000 high 
school. 

Hazleton, four to one, voted $600,000 for a 
new high school. 

Beaver Meadows’ loan of $15,000 for a new 
school building carried. 

Coraopolis voted $200,000 for new buildings. 

Bethlehem voted $750,000 for new buildings. 

Dormont voted $40,000 for a playground and 
swimming pool. 

Plum Township, Allegheny County, $80,000 
for new buildings. 

Wysox, Bradford County, $12,000 for a new 
building. 

Ross Township, Allegheny County, passed a 
bond issue for two consolidated schools, one at 
Evergreen and one at Perryville. 
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Ashland Township, Clarion County, bond is- 
sue passed. 


Lower Gwynedd recently approved plans for 
a new school. 


OLIVE M. JoNEs has announced the Editorial 
Council for the Journal of the N. E. A. Penn- 
sylvania is represented by Lee L. Driver, state 
rural school director, Harrisburg; John A. H. 
Keith, principal of the State Normal School, 
Indiana, and J. H. Kelley, secretary of the P. 
S. E. A., Harrisburg. 


THE Carnegie Corporation in New York has 
granted $7,500 for the next two years to the 
American Library Association for the use of 
the American Library in Paris, which is main- 
tained as an agency for promoting interna- 
tional understanding. The summer library 
course conducted this year at the library in 
Paris has brought inquiries and expressions 
of interest from many parts of Europe. 


JOHN I. Stewart, professor of History and 
Political Economy at Lehigh University, has 
resigned. Professor Stewart has been con- 
nected with Lehigh University since 1898. 


WILLIAM S. HERSHEY, wealthy candy manu- 
facturer and head of the Hershey Chocolate 
Company of Hershey, has announced that the 
stock of the main company and 15 subsidiaries, 
amounting to more than $60,000,000 had been 
placed in trust for the Hershey Industrial 
School. This school, situated near Hershey, 
now ranks next to Girard College as the rich- 
est institution of its kind in America. The 
industrial school has an enrollment of 120 
boys and is equipped with mechanical build- 
ings, dormitories, playgrounds, a gymnasium 
and other buildings for new features in the 
program. It is expected that within a year 
100 additional students will be admitted to the 
primary class. The school, which was formally 
opened in 1910, is restricted first to orphans 
of Dauphin, Lebanon and Lancaster counties, 
then to those born elsewhere in Pennsylvania 
and, if any vacancies are left, to children from 
any part of the country. Mr. Hershey stated 
that his object in endowing the school was that 
he wished during his life to develop the school 
along his personal ideas. 


SUPERINTENDENTS JACOBY and Rife of Cum- 
berland County prepared in detail an evening 
program for community meetings during 
American Education Week which was followed 
by all the schools in the county. The program 
included pupils, teachers, directors, parents 
and visitors. 


THE Board of Directors of Coatesville Pub- 
lic Schools, H. R. Vanderslice, Superintendent, 
issued a bulletin on school building conditions. 
The pamphlet, detailed and full of convincing 
facts and statistics, aided appreciably in the 
passage of the bond issue of November 6. 


THE second Annual Meeting of the Debat- 
ing Association of the Colleges of Pennsyl- 
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vania was held at Harrisburg in October. 
The association went on record against the 
use of charts or other visual aids in debating. 
Over one hundred prominent persons in Penn- 
sylvania have agreed to spend one or two even- 
ings of the year judging intercollegiate de- 
bates. Theodore J. Gates of the faculty of 
Penn State was elected president of the As- 
sociation; I. C. Keller of Albright College, 
vice president, and H. A. White, Washington 
and Jefferson College, secretary-treasurer. 


IN relation to Professor Reeder’s statistics 
of magazine circulation distributed by states, 
William C. Bagley writes in School and So- 
ciety that a comparison of the relative ef- 
ficiency of schools—based on the Ayres test— 
in 26 states (those chosen having 55 per cent 
of the total population native) indicates the 
correlation of school rating (1880-1910) with 
magazine circulation is .91. The correlation 
of magazine circulation with literacy is lower 
—.76. Comparison of magazine circulation 
with Army Alpha intelligence shows a corre- 
lation of .89. Correlation with the birth 
states of Wha’s Who notables is .85. Good 
schools with a correlation of .91 evidently have 
the best claim to whatever honor there may 
be in causing people to buy the ten magazines 
listed in Mr. Reeder’s table. 


THE Tenth Recreation Congress which re- 
cently met at Springfield, Illinois, adopted and 
recommended the following twenty songs for 
use at Community Sings: (1) Old Folks at 
Home; (2) My Old Kentucky Home; (3) 
America; (4) Old Black Joe; (5) Dixie; (6) 
Battle Hymn of the Republic; (7) Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny; (8) There’s a Long, 
Long Trail; (9) America the Beautiful; (10) 
The Star-Spangled Banner; (11) Home, Sweet 
Home; (12) Good Night, Ladies; (13) Ju- 
anita; (14) My Bonnie; (15) Mother Machree; 
(16) Till We Meet Again; (17) Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean; (18) When Good Fel- 
lows Get Together; (19) Smiles; (20) I’ve 
Been Working on the Railroad. It is interesting 
to note that Numbers 1, 2, 4, 6 and 17 are by 
Pennsylvania composers. 


SAMUEL J. LYONS and Samuel J. Allen, both 
of Philadelphia, are two of the four students 
awarded highest honors recently by Penn- 
sylvania Military College located at Chester. 
The other two were from Illinois and New 
York. The four young men excelled in schol- 
arship, military exercises and deportment. 


ONE-HALF page of school notes edited by 
the junior English classes of the Kane High 
School, is published by the Kane newspapers. 
A scrap-book containing these and other edu- 
cational elippings from various papers and 
magazines, is one of the yearly projects of 
this school. “The scrap-book makes a valu- 
able record,” says Supervising Principal R. S. 
Dewey, “and the activity proves a valuable 
means of publicity.” 
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Agricultural News 


Gregg Twp. Vocational School, Spring Mills, 
F. B. Bennett, Director. Enrollment of 172 
pupils, 25 boys and 47 girls. Annual Com- 
munity Day, October 12, was a real success 
both financially and educationally. Excellent 
exhibits—50 pens of poultry, 16 head dairy 
stock, 14 hogs, 2,700 single exhibits of crops 
and vegetables and 14 commercial exhibits. 
Boys are now playing soccer and have won 
the three games played. 


Chester County.—B. A. Jarrett, County Vo- 
cational Supervisor. The vocational schools 
of Chester County opened during the first 
week in September with enrollments as fol- 
lows: (1) Avondale, 59 boys, 47 girls; (2) 
Cochranville, 26 boys, 19 girls; (3) Honey 
Brook, 37 boys, 63 girls; (4) Unionville, 29 
boys, 62 girls. All boys in the first two classes 
in all schools take agriculture. In the two 
upper classes all boys in Avondale and Coch- 
ranville spend part time studying agriculture. 
During the first week in October, boys and 
girls from Chester County exhibited project 
and shop materials at the county fair. One 
entire building was set apart for this pur- 
Friday, October 5, was boys’ and girls’ 
day at the Fair. During the forenoon 49 boys 
and girls judged poultry, dairy cows, swine 
and sheep. Demonstrations such as milk test- 
ing, soil testing and various ways for putting 
up seed corn were conducted in our exhibit 
building during the day. 


Greene-Dreher Vocational School, Newfound- 
land, J. Jacobs, Director. At Newfoundland, 
October 4, 5, 6, the Greene-Dreher Commun- 
ity Fair Association conducted its eighth an- 
nual fair. Until three years ago the fair was 
under the direct supervision and direction of 
the Vocational School, when the vocational 
teachers organized a community association. 
The results have been so gratifving that there 
is no argument as to the advisability of the 
move. The exhibits were farm crops, fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, pastry, needlework, school 
exhibits, cattle, horses, sheep, hogs and poul- 
try. The premium list amounted to three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven dollars. After expenses 
were deducted the treasurer showed a balance 
of five hundred dollars. The money will be 
used for the development of the fair and for 
the purchase of permanent equipment. Samuel 
Karp and David Akers, juniors in the Greene- 
Dreher Vocational School, went to Syracuse 
as members of the Pennsylvania team, par- 
ticipating in the National Dairy Cattle Judg- 
ing Contest. The two boys mentioned above 
were responsible for bringing the third state 
championship cup to the Greene-Dreher Vo- 
cational School. 

The joint poultry project consisting of 16 
boys, all members of a boys’ poultry club, 
shows excellent results. The projects number 
about 90 pullets each. The boys are now work- 
ing on a summary of the joint project. Defi- 
nite results will be available within a few 
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days. The Greene-Dreher Vocational School 
is planning night courses for men and women 
the coming winter. Agriculture courses will 
be given to the men and home making courses 
to the women. 

Potter County.——The Vocational Agricultur- 
al Division of the Potter County Public Schools 
under the supervision of B. A. Rockwell, as- 
sisted by Henry Staiger and Earl Barton, 
displayed the best agricultural exhibit of pro- 
ducts grown by school children ever exhibited 
in the county. Three hundred fifty-three dif- 
ferent exhibits were on display, with potatoes, 
canned goods, apples, and corn predominat- 
ing. They are now organizing a calf club 
in the vocational centers. Thus far fifty-five 
boys have joined. The banks of the county 
will aid in financing this proposition to secure 
more pure bred live stock for Potter County. 


Crawford County Vocational Schools, J. B. 
Berry, County Supervisor. Community fairs 
were held in the five vocational schools and 
departments during the past week. Notwith- 
standing the adverse season the exhibits in 
agriculture were excellent, although less nu- 
merous than last year. The exhibits in home 
making were up to the usual high standard. 
Professor Musser and Miss Shackleford, both 
of State College, judged the exhibits. Both 
judges stated that they had never attended a 
better series of fairs. The total number of 
persons, including pupils, attending the day 
sessions numbered approximately 3,000; the 
evening sessions, about 1,200. The total num- 
ber of exhibits numbered 2,900, of which 1,900 
were in agriculture and 900 in home making. 
In all of the schools there were more or less 
complete exhibits of pupils’ work in the usual 
school subjects. Co-operation was a marked 
feature in each of the fairs, the pupils and 
school patrons joining wholeheartedly with the 
teachers in making the fair a success. The 
pupils took over a large share of the respon- 
sibility in entering and placing the exhibits 
and in supervising the games. Under the di- 
rection of their efficient home making super- 
visors the girls of the Linesville and Conneaut- 
ville schools served “balanced” cafeteria 
lunches, in each case serving about 200. Dem- 
onstrations in agriculture and home making, 
conducted by the pupils, were a valuable edu- 
cational feature of nearly all of the fairs. The 
pupils from the rural schools of the commun- 
ity were in attendance, participating in all of 
the events. The enrollment in the vocational 
schools and departments for this year is as 


follows: 
Agriculture Home-making 


TOWHVING 2.06 ceeds 18 25 
BANGBVHIE «06 osc ese 23 29 
Conneautville ....... 43 48 
Spartansburg ....... 26 38 
Cambridge Springs... 22 ee 

ROGGE Ph alscaxe sew ec 132 140 


The total enrollment in the four classes con- 
ducted by the County Vocational Supervisor is 
as follows: Saegertown 8, Blooming Valley 20, 
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Conneaut Lake 15, Cochranton, Section 1, 5, 
Section 2,11. The total is about 60. The en- 
rollment in all classes is limited to farm boys 
who are in a position to conduct home projects. 
Fairs were held at these centers this fall. 


Westmoreland County, C. J. Knell, County 
Vocational Supervisor. Excellent exhibits 
were held this fall at Youngwood, West New- 
ton and Ligonier. Enrollments of boys taking 
agriculture are as follows:. Latrobe 9, Young- 
wood 28, Allegheny Township 31, Washington 
Township 13, West Newton Department 27, 
Ligonier Department 27. 


Allegheny County, Findley Vocational 
School, Imperial. E. R. Gehr, Director, C. M. 
Watts, Supervisor of Agriculture. The annual 
fair was held October 12 and 13. During the 
two days there were over 1,800 paid admis- 
sions. This increased interest was stimulated 
partly by the competitive exhibits of the grade 
schools of the township and competitive ex- 
hibits of the best senior and junior project 
work. Farmers and patrons of the school co- 
operated well and helped make our fair a suc- 
cess. There were 40 pens of poultry, 20 head 
of pure bred livestock, two rooms completely 
filled with vegetable and crop displays. The 
home making department under Miss Young 
had a large and well arranged display of sew- 
ing, canning and baked articles. V. A. Martin, 
Vocational Supervisor for Allegheny County, 
held 35 exhibits of junior project work this 
fall. Prizes were awarded to the best displays 
of poultry, vegetables and canning. A total of 
$300 was thus awarded. Over 2,000 children 
of the 6th, 7th and 8th grades in schools of 
Allegheny County conducted agricultural pro- 
jects during the past season. Mr. Martin con- 
ducted agricultural work this fall in five cen- 
ters with a total enrollment of 110 boys. 


Columbia County, Ray M. Cole, County Su- 
pervisor, reports: A new vocational depart- 
ment opened this year at Millville. Guy Ev- 
erett, Supervisor of Agriculture, has a class 
of 23 boys taking the work. The Benton and 
Orangeville Vocational Schools have large en- 
rollments and are doing very successful work 
in their communities. There are 110° pupils 
enrolled in 5 centers. Vocational boys of the 
county made an excellent showing at the 
County Fair held at Bloomsburg. Many ex- 
hibits of live stock, poultry and crops from 
their projects carried away prizes and ribbons. 


Center County—As a feature of the Teach- 
ers’ Institute this year the Junior Farmers of 
Center County held their first annual potato 
day at Bellefonte on Thursday, October 25. 
The program for the day consisted of a dem- 
onstration by a selected team of boys carry- 
ing potato projects. Demonstrations were 
given before the teachers in the afternoon ses- 
sion of Thursday. The boys and girls had 
potatoes on exhibit competing for prizes given 
by the business men and banks from all over 
the county. This year each of the 100 mem- 
bers were given two and one half or five 
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How Do You Feel--After School? 


Perhaps your shoes are comfortable—they do not exactly 
“bother” you; but are they permitting the proper foot exercise 
and affording the flexible support which promote good health 
and buoyant spirits? 


Much fatigue is caused by wearing stiff arch shoes which 
cause the foot muscles to become inactive and weak, check 
free circulation and bring a strain upon the calf muscles. 
The muscles and ligaments of the foot require exercise and 
freedom to function as Nature intended, in order to preserve 
their strength and tone, needed to hold up the 26 small bones 
of the foot in a resilient, arched formation. 


A flexible arch shoe, such as the Cantilever Shoe, is 
resilient like the arch of your foot, yet offers a gentle and 
pleasing support without restraining the natural foot action. 


We hear daily from teachers throughout the country who 
have benefitted themselves, increased their efficiency and 
endurance by wearing the Cantilever Shoe. 


The scientific construction of the flexible arch, the natural 
sole line and the well set heel contribute largely to the health- 
ful reaction and the unusual comfort of the 


antilever 
Shoe 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its 
various attractive styles at any of the agencies listed below. 
Only one selected store in each city has the Cantilever agency 
(except in New York and Chicago). Each agency takes 
pleasure in demonstrating the different Cantilever qualities 


that help to keep you in good health and good spirits. 








CANTILEVER STORES 


Allentown—Mayer’s Cantilever Shoe Shop, 907 
Hamilton St. 

Altoona—S. Bendheim, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 

Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 

Carlisle—P. A. Garber 

Chambersburg—Hutton’s 

Clarion—Arner’s 

Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 

Connellsville—Hooper & Long 

Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

Erie—Weschler Co. 

Greensburg—Royer’s 

Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 

Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 26 N. 
St. (2nd floor) 

Homestead—H. L. Little’s Shoe Store 

Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 

Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 

Johnstown—E. Zang. 

Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 

Lancaster—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 

Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 

Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 


McDonald—Maurice H. Levison 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meadville—A. I. Eldred 


3rd 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


New Castle—Cantilever Shoe 
Washington St. 

New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 

Oil City—Levi & Co. - 

Osceola Mills—F. Hirsch & Son. 

Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Wal- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner, 432 Penn Square 

Rechester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch, 416 E. Independence St. 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co., W. 10th St. 

Uniontown—Royer’s 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—Margerum & Campbell, 28 N. 
Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J. G. Anderson & Son, 918 Wood 
St. 


Williamsport—John B, Irvin 
York—S, Grumbacher & Son “The Bon Ton” 


Shop, 229 E. 
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Gray Days are also Pay Days if you join the E. B. A. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


A MUTUAL SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Protects Your Most Valuable Asset—The Time You Spend in the 
School Room. Pays for ALL DISEASES Common to Both 
Sexes. It is Conducted by School Men of High 
Repute and is Endorsed by Leading Edu- 
cators Everywhere. 


BENEFITS PAID, more than $230,000.00 
ASSETS, more than $70,000.00 


ANNUAL DUES, $12.00 


Payable in Quarterly Installments 


The work of this Association among teachers is well known all over 
the State of Pennsylvania, but we will gladly send you further particulars. 
Why not let us tell you the whole story? WRITE TODAY. You will be 
under no obligations. 
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Ridpath’s History Now Includes a Full Account of the World War 
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America’s Greatest Historian 


UST about the time when Abraham 
Lincoln became the nation’s chief ex- 
ecutive, a little Indiana boy wrote one day 
to the President of Harvard. He was a boy 
of the Lincoln type—thirsting for knowledge. He 
wanted to know if there was a world’s history, trust- 
worthy, not too bulky or expensive. The reply 
was that no man had yet appeared with sufficient 
ambition, judgment, courage, patience and literary 
skill to write a practical, useful, reliable history 
of the world. “I'll be that man,” said the boy to 
himself. For 22 years he prepared himself thor- 


oughly for this task. For 17 years he toiled and 
brought it to completion. The boy was John Clark Ridpath 
and his History of the World is, in the opinion of every 
student and scholar, a masterpiece for all time- 


Endorsed by Thousands 


In the opinion of statesmen, college 


presidents, professional and business men 
of all classes and conditions, Ridpath’s History of 
the World stands alone. There is no set of books 
about which opinion is so entirely unanimous. 
Ridpath’s History is praised by all for its wealth of learning, 
its brilliant style, and its educative value to old and young. 
It is already in over a quarter of a million American homes 
and should be in every home. 































THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
CINCINNATI, 0. ey 


46-Page History Booklet Free 


E will mail you our beautiful forty- 

six-page free booklet of specimen 
pages from the History without any obli- 
gation on your part to buy. Tear off the 
Coupon, write name and address plainly, 
and mail to us now before you forget it. 
We will name our special low price and easy terms 
of payment only in direct letters. We do 
not publish our special low price because 
to print our low price broadcast would 
cause great injury to tlte sale of future 
editions. Hundreds who read _ this 
have thought that sometime they 
would buy a History of the 
World and inform themselves 
on all the great events that 

























have made and unmade na- HISTORICAL 
tions. Don’t you think G noni 
it would be worth Incinnati, U. 


Please mail, without cost 


while to at least 
send the coupon 
and find out all 
about our re- 
markable 
offer? 


to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’s History of the 
World, containing photogra- 
vures of The Surrender at Sedan, 
Napoleon, and other great char- 
acters in history. Also write me full 
Particulars of your special offer to 
Pennsylvania School Journal 

readers. 
NAME 
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PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


4 4 
6 6 4 
% & 6 


v 4S & 
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Equal to Every Demand 


Write for a Free Trial Lesson 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 


GOODE’S 
SCHOOL ATLAS 


Dr. J. Paul Goode, eminent 
geographer associated with 
the University of Chicago, has 
prepareda complete, accurate 
reference atlas primarily for 
American schools and col- 
leges. The atlas contains 
over 300 maps, 1s helpfully 
indexed and bound in cloth. 
Every classroom and home 
should have tt. 
Now on sale. Price $4.00 
Rand M‘SNally & Company 
Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 
Chicago New York 
Dept. Z-74 











American Teachers’ Bureau 


HARRIET ALDRICH PETERSON, Director 
957 Union Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


‘Educational Placement Specialists’’ 




















bushels of certified Michigan rural russets to 
get a start in growing this high quality po- 
tato. The business men over the county paid 
in five dollars each to sponsor~one boy. Each 
man visited his boy during the summer and 
became acquainted with his family and with 
farming in general. Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 25, the business men held a potato ban- 
quet for all the boys in the Junior Farmers 
Association. J. B. Payne, County Supervisor 
of Agriculture, presided. The speakers for 
the occasion were Dean R. L. Watts of State 
College, Dr. L. A. Beeler, Chicago, Dr. J. F. 
Marsh, State Director of Vocational Education, 
West Virginia, and H. E. Gayman, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


PENNSYLVANIA is 241 years old. On October 
27, 1682 William Penn landed in the new coun- 


try and established his colony. In commemor- — 


ation of Penn Day the Department of Public 
Instruction issued a booklet telling of the 
State’s part in education, industry, agricul- 
ture, forests, mines, literature, art and music. 
The booklet contains a foreword by Governor 
Pinchot. 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State cf Illincis. The- 
oretical and practical class work throughout. All departments. 
Maintenance provided as well as an allowance each month. 
For further information write 

UPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRED. G. LIVINGWOOD, formerly a teacher at 
Farrell, is attending the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University. 

THE Crawford County Principals’ and High 
School Teachers’ Association held its fall meet- 
ing in the new building for the consolidated 
schools of Bloomfield township at Lincolnville 
on October 18. The first part of the program 
was given over to the subject of new buildings 
and the second part to high school activities. 
H. E. Rossell, Milton Lafferty, Charles N. 
Pettit, Charles P. Helm, T. E. Kingsley and 
C. D. Decker discussed phases of the subject 
New Buildings. As a result of the discussion 
of high school activities it was decided that 
each high school send a faculty and a student 
representative to a meeting, to formulate a 
plan for carrying on high school athletic and 
literary activities. This meeting was held on 
October 20 at the Crawford County Court 
House and a plan for literary contests was 
drawn up. To participate in inter-high school 
athletics a student must have a passing grade 
of 75 per cent in at least three high school 
subjects and be subject to a condition in not 
more than one. The plans will put new life into 
inter-high school contests in the county. 
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TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc 


OOK, Gen. Mgr. 
sn0-1-1 8 Bans Bldg., Phila, Pa. 
BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, 304 House Bldg. 
EMILY A. LANE, Mer. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat. City Bank Bldg. 
RUBY ROBINSON CORNELL, Mer. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
GEORGE M. HAIGHT, Mer. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg. 
RUBY M. TUTHILL, Mgr. 

No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
- liad TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 

ons. 








MANY GOOD TEACHING 
POSITIONS STILL OPEN 


In Penna., N. J., Del., Md. and N. Y. Free en- 
rollment 


MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 
1002 Market St. Philadelphia 








December, 1923 





Great Opportunities 
for Advancement 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 
most modern, surest and business- 
like way for the progressive teach- 
er to secure the advancement he 
or she deserves. 


No Enrollment Fee 
No Charge to Employers 


Our connection with Pennsylvania 
school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 
both teachers and school officials. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 














Outline of Health Lessons to Supplement Your Health Program 





PHILA. INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL, 
1211 Arch St., Phila., P. 





This outline includes stories, games, object talks, rhymes, patterns for hand- 
work and suggested methods for correlating health with other school subjects. 


PITTSBURGH DIST. DAIRY COUNCIL, 
503 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











On Founders Day, Oct. 31, Lafayette Col- 
lege conferred the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws upon George Leslie Omwake, President 
of Ursinus College and Judge William H. Har- 
gest of the Dauphin County Court and the de- 
gree doctor of divinity upon John Ogden Win- 
ner, pastor of the Franklin Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Newark, and Walter W. 
Edge, Brainerd Union Presbyterian Church, 
Easton. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 

H. W. Dodd, author of “The Reorganization 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation” received the A. M. degree from Co- 
lumbia in 1914 and the Ph.D. degree from 
Muhlenberg in 1920. He was born in England 
6 months before his parents settled in Dauphin 
county. As an educator in the State Dr. Dodd 
has done worth-while work at Lykens, Colum- 
bia, Mahanoy City and Allentown. He has been 
superintendent of Allentown schools _ since 
1916. He was president of the P. S. E. A. in 
1922. 

John A. Kinniman, author of “What is Edu- 
cational Sociology?” is a graduate of West 
Chester State Normal School and Dickinson 
College. He received his A. M. for work in 
sociology at the University of Pennsylvania 
where he is now doing graduate work. Since 
July, 1921, he has been in the Department of 
Social Studies at West Chester State Normal. 





In collaboration with C. E. Martz of the Cleve- 
land School of Education, he is author of “So- 
cial Science for Teachers” published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


George E. Walk, author of “Education—A 
Profession in the Making,” is the Dean of 
Teachers College at Temple University. Dr. 
Walk has had a wide experience as an educa- 
tor, teaching at Ohio Wesleyan, West Virginia 
Wesleyan, Edinboro State Normal and New 
York University. He has been at Temple 
University since 1919 and in that time has 
seen the college enrollment grow from 389 to 
1,659. Among his publications are “A Decade 
of Tendencies in Curricula of State Normal 
Schools;” “Some Recent Tendencies in State 
Normal Schools” and “Teacher Training in 
Commercial Education.” Dr. Walk’s slogan, 
“Think things through” is well exemplified in 
his work. 





OBITUARIES 


Charles P. Steinmetz, electrical scientist and 
inventor, died at his home in Schenectady, N. 
Y., on October 26. By nature his physique was 
not robust and a lecture tour through the West 
overtaxed the strength of the world’s foremost 
electrical engineer. Dr. Steinmetz was born 
in Breslau, Germany, on April 9, 1865. He was 
educated at the University of Breslau. Be- 
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THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the largest line of 
adhesives in the United States. 





the perfect paste 





Games, Exercise, Athletics 
Personal Hygiene, Health 


These are some of the centers of in- 
terest conspicuous in the 


Cuzzort-Trask 


Health Series 


This series supplies an effective and 
satisfactory presentation of the work 
of the grades as given in modern 
courses of study. 











D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 
231-245 W. 39th St. NEW YORK CITY 














new friends and patrons by the thousands. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 





HANDWRITING is the coordinated VEHICLE OF THOUGHT in school, social and business life 


RHYTHMIC PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


when thoroly mastered, becomes a TREMENDOUS ASSET whenever and wherever handwriting is used. 
THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING has no competitor when concrete results are con- 
sidered above unproved theories and sophistical arguments. 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN OF FREE SERVICE, 
teachers are yearly being taught how to demonstrate and teach successfully good handwriting, is winning 


Complete information upon request 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 


thru which more than forty thousand 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 











cause of his socialistic ideas he left Germany, 
coming to America in 1889 as a steerage pas- 
senger. He soon obtained work as a drafts- 
man with the Rudolph Eichemeyer establish- 
ment. He was working in the laboratories in 
1892 when the General Electric Company 
bought the business of the Eichemeyer Com- 
pany; with them he had risen to the position 
of chief consulting engineer. Recently he has 
devoted his time to the problem of transporta- 
tion which he considered the greatest need of 
the time. Modest and idealistic, his ambition 
was to help mankind rather than to amass 
wealth. He was interested in socialism and 
took an active part in civic enterprises. He 
served as President of the Board of Education 
at Schenectady and later as President of the 
Common Council of that city. He never mar- 
ried. Harvard honored him with the degree 
M.A. Dr, Steinmetz’s special field included 


magnetics, symbolic method of alternating cur- 
rent calculations and transient phenomena. 


I. T. Daniel, for 14 years supervisor of 
music in the schools of Charleroi, died Sept. 
27, 1923 in the Allegheny General Hospital, 
Pittsburgh. Prof. Daniel was born in Wales 
in 1868 and was a graduate of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music, South Wales. He came 
to this country 35 years ago. Prior to his 
work in Charleroi he was supervisor of music 
in Canton, Ohio, and Utica, New York. Char- 
leroi mourns the loss of a good citizen and an 
active worker in musical circles. 


J. Wesley Little, landscape painter and 
mural decorator, died last month at his home 
in Williamsport—age 56 years. 


Miss Grace East, who for twenty-four years 
was a teacher in the Berwick schools, died 
November 2nd. 
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MATERIAL FOR READING 
starting with the Hand Chart—a Pre- 
Primer Booklet 

FLASH CARDS AND DEVICES 
to produce Speed, Comprehension and 
Silent Reading 

MEANS FOR TESTING SILENT 

READING 

right from the outset in the Pre- 
Primer Work 

TEACHERS’ MANUALS AND HELPS 


simple, detailed, 

guides and friends 
are all combined in a definite, unified 
plan in 


THE ELSON-RUNKEL METHOD 


Write us for information if you’re after 
real results in Primary Reading. 














explicit—constant 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 
5 West 19th St. New York City 
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ESTABLISHED 1835 
SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
6 Allied Products 


Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 
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H. Freeman Stecker, reputed to be one of 
the seven greatest mathematicians in the 
world, died in a Baltimore Hospital on Octo- 
ber 30 after an illness of six months. Dr. 
Stecker had been professor of Mathematics 
at Pennsylvania State College for 20 years. 
He was born at Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 56 years 
ago. He graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin, later teaching at that University 
and at Cornell until 1902. Dr. Stecker con- 
ducted 5 important mathematical research 
problems. His work in non-Euclidian geom- 
etry won him distinction among American men 
of science. He held a life membership in the 
American and English National Mathematical 
Societies and was also a member of the French, 
German and Italian Mathematical Societies. 
Every Penn State student of the last decade 
will remember his traditional service as of- 
ficial timekeeper at all intercollegiate boxing 
and wrestling bouts. He was buried at State 
College. ; 


John J. Judge, until recently superinten- 
dent of schools of Winton Borough, Jessup, 
Lackawanna County, was struck by an auto- 
mobile Nov. 5 at 8:30 P. M. and was rushed to 
the Mid-Valley hospital where he died at 5:20 
the next morning from his injuries. He served 
as superintendent of schools for the last 20 
years until about a month ago. He was a 
communicant of St. James’ Catholic Church 
and was active in the Holy Name and other 
organizations of that congregation. 


Mrs. Mary E. McConnon, widow of the late 
Thomas J. McConnon, former principal of 
Wilkes-Barre High School, died Aug. 18 at 
her home, 246 East Northampton street, 
Wilkes-Barre. Mrs. McConnon came with her 
husband to Wilkes-Barre 50 years ago and 
taught with him for 2 years while he was 
principal of the Hancock Street School. 





CALENDAR 


Dec. 26-28, Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 
Dec. 26-28, Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 
Jan. 11-14, National Illiteracy Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 
17-23, National Thrift Week, National 
Thrift Committee, 347 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 
Feb. 5 Association of School Board Secreta- 
ries, Harrisburg. 
6 and 7, Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Association, Harrisburg. 
17-23, National Better Speech Week. 
24-28, N. E. A., Department of Superin- 
tendence, Chicago 
26-28, National Council 
Chicago. 
Apr. 27-May 4, Boys’ Week. 
May 4-10, Music Week. 
11, Mother’s Day. 
18, International Good Will Day. 
June 30-July 4, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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The LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


S efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
any and all electric currents. It is provided 

with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Is complete and ready 
for use. Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. Price 
$32.50. 

We are sure you will agree with us that every 

Successful and Modern School will not be with- 
out this little Aristocrat. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX HAND OPERATED 
ERASER CLEANER 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for 
schools which do not have electric current. Satis- 
faction in every respect guaranteed. Price, $28.00. 











Manufactured by 
JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
Dept. S. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Overwork Brings 
Unstrung Nerves 
Those who lead a sedentary life can- 


not underestimate the nutrient and 
generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in water is delightfully 
thirst-quenching. The _tonic-phosphates 
assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, 
nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- 
tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 
Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





E. Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIPPINCOTT’S TEXT BOOKS 


SPELLING—Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Spell- 
ing Book 


The scientific speller which has attracted 
more attention than any other book in 
the spelling field. 


ARITHMETIC—Lennes-Jenkins Applied Arith- 


metic 
A three book series full of problems which 
are really applied to and based on life 
experiences. Plenty of drill and review 
work. Special Teacher’s edition with 
answers. 


HISTORY—Lefferts’ American Leaders 


History through biography written in a 
style easily comprehended by children, and 
with the details of greatest interest to them. 


PHYSIOLOGY Haviland’s Modern Physiology, 


Health and Hygiene 
Three book series—just the right combina- 
tion of hygiene and physiology—all from 
the most modern point of view. 


HOME ECONOMICS—Wellman’s Food Planning 


and Preparation 
A text on food for 7th, 8th and 9th 
grades. The principles of food selection, 
preparation and cost, are presented from 
a scientific basis but in a manner delight- 
fully interesting and practical. 


AGRICULTURE—Davis’ Productive Farming 


Considered by many as the best elementary 
text on agriculture available. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Complete Line of Elementary and High School 


Texts. Inquiries Solicited. 
2126 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


FIRST YEAR 
Baldwin’s Fairy Reader 
Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime Stories .... 00... .ccscwescseeses 
Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour Stories 
a beat Doo nh OE POPE CECT Ce TL OTC 
Williams’ Choice Literature, Book One 


SECOND YEAR 
Dutton’s World at Work: In Ficld.and Pasture 
Golden Book of Choice Reading 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter 
Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold 
Williams’ Choice Literature, Book Two 


THIRD YEAR 


Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. . 
Otis’s Stephen of Philadelphia 

Powers’ Stories the Iroquois Tell Their Children 

Shaw’s Big People and Little People of Other Lands.......... 


FOURTH YEAR 


Abbott’s Adventures of a Country Boy 

Baldwin’s Four Great Americans 

Coe’s Founders of Our Country 

Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and Adventure 
Patri’s White Patch 

Skinner’s Tales and Plays of Robin Hood 


FIFTH YEAR 


Baldwin’s American Book of Golden Deeds 

Burton’s Four American Patriots 

Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader, North America 
Foote and Skinner’s Explorers and Founders of America 


SIXTH YEAR 
Baldwin’s The Story of Liberty 
Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader, Europe 
Foote and Skinner’s Makers and Defenders of America 
Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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